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The “Rule of Law” 


DEMOCRACY VS. OCHLOCRACY 


By MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK, Wife of the Generalissimo of China 
Delivered at a joint session of the Canadian Parliament, Ottawa, Can., June 16, 1943 


R. SPEAKER, Mr. Prime Minister, Members of 
the Senate and Members of the House of Com- 
mons: I deem it a privilege and pleasure to be 

here in your midst today, for I have been long looking for- 
ward to visiting you and your country. I am conscious of 
the honor of addressing your Parliament because your 
national assembly, as an institution, dates back in unbroken 
lineage to that ancient and worthy institution, the Anglo- 
Saxon witenagemot (the national council). It is an insti- 
tution which has proven its mettle in weather fair or foul. 
Parliamentary government to you and to me means that it 
is built on the basic laws of the land and the common con- 
sent of the people carrying out a policy within the mandate 
given by the people. Based on this authority of ancient 
usage and the legislative enactment of the supreme authority 
in the state, we have custom which connotes “unwritten 
law,” and law which is “written enactment.” I think it was 
well put when a great Roman writer of the first century 
B. C. said: “A people is not an assemblage of men brought 
together in any fashion but an assemblage of multitude asso- 
ciated by consent to law and community of interest.” 

We would all agree that a truly parliamentary form of 
government is the near-perfect system of government human 
reason could ever evolve. And we say that parliamentary 
government is run by the “rule of law.” In other words, 
it has its foundation on immemorial custom and right reason. 
Ne single individual, no group, no class is above law. Par- 
liament has final competence in expressing law and men can 
only be punished by breach of law. In this way every in- 
dividual citizen is within the framework of the law and is 
thereby protected. 

But these ideals and principles were not immediately prac- 
ticed upon their formation; rather they came into being 
through the passage of time. If we remember, there were 


indeed fearless men who did not hesitate to speak out their 
convictions through the centuries. In the sixteeenth century 
Sir John Elliott, in his celebrated impeachment attacking the 
favorite minion of Charles I, compared Buckingham to 
Sejanus. To us, whether Charles I was implied to be a 
Tiberius or not matters little. What stays our attention is 
the implicit demand that a minister should possess the con- 
fidence of Parliament. 

Whatever we may think of Milton’s unprincipled oppor- 
tunism in vacillating between Cromwell and Charles II, 
we must recognize that Milton did contribute to the fight 
for the principle of freedom of speech as seen in his “Aero- 
pagitica.” Much later the “Quarterly Review,” the “West- 
minster Review” and the “Edinburgh Review,” as opponents 
of freedom of speech, grew and flourished and became 
journals of excellence. They achieved their great purpose in- 
asmuch as they brought public questions before a wide audi- 
ence. The public became conscious of affairs outside the 
compressed bounds of their personal lives and voluntarily 
absorbed their accepted discipline as a great power in the 
world. Men like Wilberforce and Buxton took their stand 
and worked against slavery and advocated the freedom of 
man. 

Others like George Grote and John Stuart Mill worked 
for the freedom of institution. These are merely a few 
names amongst the many social and political reformers of 
your great mother country. I need not, however, tell you 
that it was due to centuries of incessant struggle by your 
people against the strongly entrenched absolute powers of 
unreason that your present parliamentary system of govern- 
ment came into being. 

It may be interesting to contrast the system of parlia- 
mentary government with Axis tyranny which once threat- 
ened to engulf the civilized world, and to examine the Fas- 
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cist philosophy and see wherein it differs fundamentally from 
yours. 

Germany during the Weimar Republic had all the out- 
ward “appearance” of a democracy, but it degenerated and 
became extinct after an existence of less than two decades. 
In its place grew up a demoniac Mephistopheles nurtur- 
ing persecution and miasmic hate. That such a retrogres- 
sion could take place shows that the majority of the German 
people were not aware of the true essence of a constitutional 
form of government and that the integrants of making it a 
lasting and true democracy were wanting. Some people 
conjure that democracy implies that individuals may be 
allowed to engage in activity even when it is directed against 
the interest of the state. Others regard democracy to be “a 
charming form of government full of variety and disorder.” 
By permitting activities subversive to democratic ideals that 
nation denies to itself the right of self-defense, while those 
who think that chaos lends charm to democracy deny to de- 
mocracy the right of self-preservation. 

Never for a moment should we confuse democracy with 
ochlocracy. Democracy is disciplined self-rule. Democracy 
may be likened to beautiful architecture, for every part of 
the tracery and sculpture, supreme in its individuality, claims 
a permanent place on its own merit and then surrenders it 
to the entire composition, thereby enriching the whole and 
relieving it from the tameness of mere qualitative perfec- 
tion. Ochlocracy, on the other hand, is but the inchoate 
roccoco of mob rule bred on febrile emotions and unrestraint. 

Present-day Germany has become an immane dictatorship 
because its precludes the right of the governed to forensic 
dialectics. The Fascists believe that a preponderance of force 
constitutes all legal requirements and justification of a 
government. ‘They have dragoned and deluded the people 
into a belief of superstitution in the infallibility of their 
leadership. They have refused the people the right to chal- 
lenge the fallability of men holding power in the govern- 
ment. We of the United Nations, on the other hand, accept 
the challenge of query permitting divergent views the right 
of discussion so that all ideas in the deepest recesses and 
nethermost corners of the human mind are re-examined and 
weighed, for we think that this is “a method which pro- 
duces a better average of humanity than the most scientific 
of despotism.” 
~ Beside the excellent pattern of parliamentary govern- 
ment which Canada represents, I am impressed that here in 
your country one finds the greatest example of two steadfast 
peoples, the French and the British who in the history of 
their development of the country were not unmarred by 
wars and who have now come to live side by side as one 
people in concord and harmony. In achievement the de- 
scendants of the French settlers, as well as those of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, have contributed in full measure to the progress 
and prosperity of Canada. This record is, indeed, note- 
worthy. 

When a part of your vast country was colonized in its 
early days, the French colonial authorities of lower Canada 
instituted in every parish a militia captain chosen from 
among the “habitants.” True enough, this nominee was 
appointed by the governor. But the commissions were given 
or withheld according to whether people approved or re- 
jected the nominee at the regular Sunday assembly. That was 
an outstanding example of public representation, a practice 
to follow the will and wishes of the people. The natural 
good manners, social ease, and never-failing liveliness char- 
acterizing the French people made them eminently suitable 
for the adventurous life of early colonizers. One never fails 
to be reminded in one’s travels in the United States that 


such names as Detroit, St. Louis, Vincennes and Louisiana 
all bear impress of the adventurous spirit of the French 
Canadians. The coureurs de bois (woodsmen), with their 
fortitude and understanding of the Red Indians, instilled into 
the new continent a priceless heritage—the opportunity of 
liberty. The French peasants who came to Canada with 
their frugal traits worked up to become landowners. Here 
it was not uncommon for the lord of a manor, his lady 
and his children to toil together in the fields. They de- 
veloped respect for labor and, unlike some countries of the 
time, they did not look upon manual work as degrading but 
rather as the natural expression in which every man must 
participate, and recognize that every laborer is worthy of 
his hire. Such was the leveling influence of frontier life. 

The Gallic Church also played a large part in the de- 
velopment of your country. Some of the most colorful and 
glorious chapters of Christian missions began in North 
America. The Jesuit priests were explorers, cartographers 
and teachers. It was Pere Marquette who, with Louis Joliet 
explored the Mississippi. It was the Catholic fathers who 
produced the first maps of Lake Superior in 1671 and the 
northern parts of Michigan and Lake Huron. It was the 
Jesuits who first preached Christianity among the Hurons 
and aspired to convert and civilize the whole continent of 
red Indians. 

I recall also the intendant, Jean Talon, who was blessed 
with vision and foresight. Not content that a few people 
should profit by the land of milk and honey, he advocated 
the idea that Canada should be opened up to take the pres- 
sure off the increased population in Europe, the great ma- 
jority of whom were then living in squalor and poverty, 
further accentuated by heavy taxation raised to finance the 
private wars of kings and princes motivated by selfish ambi- 
tion of aggrandizement. 

Canada, and the world as well, owe a debt of lasting grati- 
tude to men like Poulett Thomson, the first Baron Syden- 
ham, for his wise statesmanship in adopting moral suasion 
rather than brute force in carrying out his policy during 
his tenure of office as Governor. Later Lord Elgin, while 
representing the Crown in Canada, accepted the Liberal 
party in the formation of the Canadian Cabinet, thereby 
recognizing responsible representative government. Since then 
your country has made steady and logical progress in unity 
of government, and your people have evolved cohesion of pur- 
pose and action so that today you are an effective member of 
the United Nations in the fight against aggression. 

In my address to the Congress of your great neighbor, the 
United States, I mentioned that in the common interest of 
the United Nations, Japan must not be permitted to have - 
undisputed possession of the territories she has seized in 
China and elsewhere, for with the help of time, she is ac- 
cumulating added resources to continue the Axis war of ag- 
gression. The material she has commandeered during the 
last twelve months reaches staggering figures. From occupied 
territories within the Great Wall of China, on the average, 
every month 3,200,000 tons of raw materials were shipped 
to Japan, while 2,800,000 tons were shipped from the occu- 
pied territories in Manchuria to Japan. In addition, each 
month, she transported from territories inside the Great 
Wall, 2,300,000 tons of material for the heavy industries 
she is building in Manchuria and other parts of Asia. In 
short, within the last year Japan has seized and carried 
away, in round numbers, 100,000,000 tons of raw mate- 
rial for the use of her armed forces. This figure does not 
include the foodstuffs her army in China’s occupied areas 
consumed. The importance of driving Japan from China can 
be further seen when we consider that from Malaya, Japan, 
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the last year, has shipped only approximately 6,000,000 
tons, the ratio of about one to sixteen as compared with what 
she appropriated from China. She is continually consolidat- 
ing her position as a vicious world threat and increasing her 
exploitation of China’s resources aimed at the United 
Nations. 

My country, China, for six years has hung like a mill- 
stone around the neck of the Japanese military, and has 
succeeded in preventing Japan from utilizing several millions 
of her armed forces and workers in other parts of the world. 
With ill-equipped men we have fought with small arms, 
flesh and blood, and the will to battle. Until a few weeks 
ago, the Chinese army never had the sort of consistent air 
protection necessary for even small-scale offensives. ‘he fact 
that our Army with the help of a few planes in the combined 
American and Chinese air torces was able to rout the enemy 
in the last up-river Yangtse invasion proved conclusively 
that comparatively much can be done with comparatively 
little. ‘Lhe danger to China and to the United Nations, 
however, is not past; the magnificent will to resist of the 
Chinese people and army, implemented only by inadequate 
fighting material, must not be strained beyond human en- 
durance, for if Japan should succeed in subjugating China, 
the ‘repercussions to the cause of the United Nations would 
be the greatest catacysmic disaster civilization has yet to face. 

Like that of China, the contribution which Canada has 
made to our common cause has not been of the spectacular. 
1 am constrained to say that those of Great Britain and the 
United States, as well, have rarely been in that domain. Yet 
we must realize that it is not the occasional brilliant strokes 
which determine victory; it is the steadfast performance ot 
preconceived plans in strategy backed by the willingness to 
contribute ungrudgingly to the common effort that will tip 
the scales. We should constantly bear in mind the fact that 
contributions to ultimate victory must not be evaluated by 
the ephemeral criterion of the spectacular. ‘The accumulated 
heroism of your Commandos, the large amount of foodstuff 
and munition which your country has sent to England, the 
manner in which you have utilized your air bases tor training 
of allied effort, and the fact that per capita Canada has pro- 
duced more for the war effort than any other member of the 
United Nations are indicative of Canada’s will to fight to 
victory. 

There are few new doctrines in the world. In fact, to 
my mind, we do not need any new doctrines, but we should 
see to it that every worthy doctrine is fully developed and 
practiced. In the same way, we should not sit and hope for 
a fortuitous concourse of events to creating a better world 
after the war, but should have the moral courage to strike 
out and explore the possibilities of making a better world. 


Carafta (Pope Paul V1) was once told by Cardinal Pecheco 
of the corruption around him. far from resorting to anger, 
he examined the situation and took steps to eliminate those 
who were responsible for the evils. He was not afraid to 
rise above the melee surrounding him; he fought against fa- 
voritism and won the battle ot the will to righteousness. 

‘There are some skeptics today who regard all post-war 
world coliaboration with the eyes of cynics. Bacon, a na- 
tionalist ot the exclusive school, lacked a sense of statesman- 
ship, tor he did not realize, as we do today, that rulers and 
statesmen owe allegiance to civilization and to humanity at 
large. ‘Loday his weil known maxim: “Lhe increase of any 
state must be from the foreigner, for whatever is some- 
where gotten is somewhere lost,’ sounds to those of us 
who have the slightest inkling of economics to be risible, al- 
though his logic to like iainds may have seemed to be ir- 
retutable. Compare him to Grotius, his great contemporary, 
and you wili immediately understand what a part vision 
and imagination can play. 

if we but possess the pertinacity to bring it into being, 
what was yesterday regarded as the impossible becomes today 
the reality. In the Middle Ages, | may point out, papal bulls 
of excommunication, bloody wars in determining the true 
Catholic faith, religious pogroms and inquisitions impover- 
ished and tore Europe asunder. What could seem more 
inconclusive than a question which involved the arbitration 
of men’s souls? Who could have thought, nay, dared hope, 
that movements of retormation could finally materialize 
with the religious peace of Augsburg in 1555? 

Again, the British North American act in 1867, providing 
for the federation of Canada, was thought by many at the 
time to be alienating Canada from the British Common- 
wealth. In reality it forged stronger bonds of attection 
and ties between Great Britain and your country. 

The world today is once more at the crossroads. Let us 
realize that in planning for a post-war world the transient 
assets of a policeman in the Hobbesian sense given world- 
wide application will be far from adequate unless we ac- 
tualize it with the fundamental! and the positive. 

Should not we of the United Nations also strive for fore- 
sight and exercise understanding so that the vanquished will 
be treated as neighbors and as fellow beings while punish- 
ment should be limited only to the perpetrators of this war? 

Indeed, from Canada, through your welding successfully 
two peoples into one strong and harmonious nation, the 
world has much to learn in universal brotherhood. The 
touchstone of human greatness lies in cooperation and col- 
laboration, the antitheses of domination and exploitation of 
one people by another. 


Search Out and Know the Truth 


THE BASIS OF ANY EDUCATION 
By LORD HALIFAX, British Ambassador to the United States 


Delivered at Laval University, Quebec, Canada, on the occasion of his receiving an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, May 29, 1943 


Broadcast by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


VERYONE who has imagination or loves history 
will always be happy if kindly fortune brings him 
to Quebec. For here, more than 300 years ago, by 

the side of this great river, much that was finest and best 


in France was planted. Here it took root and flowered; 
and here it still lives as one of the glories of this great 
Dominion. 


But much as I have welcomed other occasions which 
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have brought me to Quebec, I particularly value this visit 
for the honor I have today received at the hands of the 
Rector of this University. 

| appreciate highly the privilege of being enrolled as a 
member of your Society; | recognize that the distinction 
so accorded is a tribute to the British people, for whom 
in the capacity of His Majesty’s representative I am proud 
to speak in the United States; and as Chancellor of Oxford, 
I thank you for the token of friendship that this degree will 
signify between your University and my own. I am glad 
to think that only a few months ago Oxford did honor to 
itself by bestowing a similar degree upon His Eminence, 
the late Cardinal Hinsley, who gave to his fellow country- 
men so notable an example of the highest leadership. 

” * * + * 


Such bonds are indeed the outward expression of that 
essential unity of purpose which must govern and inspire 
the work of every true university. ‘That work may be carried 
on by means of many and diverse instruments, but the pur- 
pose never changes, and can never be less than the training 
of the human mind to search out and to know the truth. 

No service is more necessary; there is none that demands 
greater devotion from its servants. They must have patience, 
perseverance, and, above all, integrity, proof against all 
temptations which might distract them from their pledged 
task. For those who serve truth serve a mistress who will 
brook no rival. ‘Truth must always be a goal in itself, and 
he who seeks truth must follow wherever the search may 
lead. 

In theology, in science, in history, in sociology, in every 
department of learning, he must pursue truth with single- 
minded and intense resolve, and guard with jealous care any 
fraction of the whole that he may apprehend. And all this, 
because he believes truth to be the ultimate foundation 
of all life. 

Yes: the pursuit of truth makes tremendous demands upon 
human capacity and thought. Because the demands are 
high, those who accept them must be prepared for a hard 
pilgrimage. Nor may they hope that honesty of purpose will 
secure them from misconception and attack. Opposition 
will come not merely from those who dislike truth because 
it is inconvenient to their interests, but also from those who 
dislike it, because it is inconvenient to their ideas. 

History has shown repeatedly how easily men assume not 
only that their particular approach to the basic problems 
of life is the best, but that there is no other. They are 
not content to have a key; they must have the world acknowl- 
edge it as the only key. And the world, which longs to see 
the door of life’s mysteries unlocked, turns to them for a 
time in hope, and then away from them in disappointment. 

In the 18th century the French encylopaedists taught 
that reason, pure and untrammelled, was the sure solvent of 
all human ills. By reason, and by reason alone, they argued, 
would men reach the truth. And so for a while in France 
the Revolution worshipped reason, enthroning that cold 
deity on its empty altars. 

Similarly, the 19th century saw' the attempt to restrict 
truth within the limits of what was susceptible to scientific 
proof. Once more it was not enough merely to make a 
claim: it was necessary also to exclude. Thus many men 
of science found themselves perforce in controversy with 
those who felt that human approach to truth could not be 
so confined. 

Yet, as we now see, the conflict between science and re- 
ligion lacked reality, since it was waged between a concep- 
tion of science which modern scientists would not acknow]l- 
edge and a religious attitude which was not based on true 


theological interpretation. For it is one of the first principles 
of religion to welcome careful search for truth, and a car- 
dinal rule of science to despise or neglect no facts, however 
difficult or inconvenient. 

If, therefore, that conflict has been happily resolved, it is 
partly because the assertions of Christian theology are better 
understood, and partly because, matter having acquired a 
new significance, science has ceased in the old sense to be 
materialist. The physicist’s study of the nature of the uni- 
verse in terms of higher mathematics has at least discouraged 
him from making dogmatic pronouncements about its origin. 
He may not accept all the reasoning and the conclusions of 
theology, but at least he admits that there is such a science 
and that it is entitled to be heard. 

The effects of this change in attitude have been only 
gradually apparent. The arguments and discoveries of 
learning take time to penetrate the crust of accepted thought 
and to become part of the common stock of knowledge; but 
once there they are not easily dislodged. “The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 

Moreover, slow as such processes may be, we realize more 
readily today that religion and science are concerned to an- 
swer different questions. Religion answers “why” and sci- 
ence answers “how”’; and these questions are complementary, 
and not in opposition, to each other. 

There is also increasing appreciation of the fact that in- 
tellectual reactions, important though they be, are not the 
sole or the ultimate determinants of spiritual truth—in other 
words, that reason and science are not the only avenues by 
which truth may be approached. Men reach many of their 
most profound perceptions through the vehicle of poetry, art 
or music. 

We may explore the mechanics of the instrument em- 
ployed without thereby arriving at any explanation of the 
secret. A man may master the technique of Shakespeare or 
Milton, but will still be totally incapable of writing “Ham- 
let” or ‘Paradise Lost.” He may be able to analyze all 
the pigments of a painting, but is no nearer for that to ex- 
plaining why one picture is a masterpiece and the other re- 
mains a daub. Robert Browning, in his great poem, “Abt 
Vogler,” develops the same idea when he describes how 
the musician is enabled “out of three sounds to frame, not 
a fourth sound, but a star.” 

Science and logic are of course indispensable, but they 
have little share in determining many of the most important 
of men’s actions. No test-tube or retort can teach a man 
how and with whom to fall in love. No laborious mental 
process brings him to the rescue of a companion on the point 
of drowning. It is from no syllogism that he draws the 
inspiration to self-sacrifice on the field of battle. 

Here are mysteries which we must acknowledge, but can- 
not explain. They are mysteries which will always baffle 
human attempts to claim for science or logic a monopoly 
of truth, as they baffled the encyclopaedists of the 18th cen- 
tury and the scientists of the 19th. 

And, which is the greatest thing of all, it remains true 
that beyond the explorations of science or the speculations 
of philosophy, the human instinct still humbly or blindly 
gropes its way towards a God, and is unsatisfied when it 
cannot find him. 

There has never yet been a movement to destroy Chris- 
tianity, which, sooner or later, has not found itself obliged 
to face the necessity of trying to find something to replace 
it. Just as the revolutionaries in 1789 tried to instal the 
Goddess of Reason in the place of God, the advocates of 
Communism have attempted to meet the needs of men by 
an unsatisfying abstraction of “social collectivity.” 
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That longer, if less violent, and less visible, attrition of 
Christian belief during the last 100 years has been attended 
by similar results. The destroyers themselves are puzzled. 
They have taken something away, but they then realize 
that they have to fill its place, and that they have nothing 
with which to fill it. The more thoughtful of them begin 
to view their handiwork with anxiety, if not as yet with 
complete understanding. It is as though a child had re- 
moved the mainspring from a watch and wondered why the 
watch no longer goes. 

No Christian indeed can contemplate the present dis- 
orders of the world without feeling how largely they are 
the outcome of the continuous erosion to which the Chris- 
tian traditions of society—in art, culture, laws, literature, 
and family life—have been subjected. This is not the place 
to analyze the symptoms or the stages of this change; but 
the cumulative effect of this mass movement of thought away 
from old anchorages has been very great. 

Not least upon man’s conception of himself; for truly 
has it been said that wherever we find a false idea about 
men, its origin lies in a false idea of God. 

That is certainly the case with the Nazi philosophy, the 
culmination of this destructive process. Nazism asserts, in the 
words of Hitler himself, “the saving doctrine of the nothing- 
ness and insignificance of the individual human being.” But 
this doctrine, with all its catastrophic implications, is only 
the corollary of the Nazi deification of the State. For where 
the State is everything, the individual is and can be nothing. 
In this latest and most formidable challenge to Christian 
philosophy, the State becomes the final repository of truth 
and moral law; a usurpation that no Christian may accept. 

With rare courage the Bishop of Berlin reviewed those 
grave matters last Christmas in a pastoral letter to the faith- 
ful of his diocese. ‘The moment mankind,” he wrote, “— 
whether as individuals, as larger communities, or as nations 
—no longer feels bound by an immutable, eternal law, 
the results can only be strife and discord, hatred and dis- 
union, disorder and chaos.” Conversely, he added, “The 
acknowledgment of the sovereign rights of God vouchsafes 
to the individual, to the family and to the State the right 
to which each is entitled.” 

The whole of this argument, which I have ventured 
briefly to develop, seems relevant to the work of a university 
such as this. The year 1852 when your Royal Charter was 
signed by Queen Victoria, was that in which John Henry 
Newman published his essay on “The Idea of a University.” 
He discussed his subject of course in terms of his own time; 
yet so deep did he penetrate beneath the surface of things 
that, writing in 1852, he seems alive today; a redoubtable 
champion of Christian principles against contemporary evils. 

Today we see in retrospect what 100 years ago was only 
a foreboding—the disastrous consequences in many countries 
of education unsupported by, and even forcibly divorced 
from, religion. Newman was at pains to convince his 
generation that such a system was not only futile but fraught 
with grave danger to society. Acutely aware of that peril 
to western civilization which accompanied the rapid increase 
and consequent specialization of knowledge, he foresaw 
that the human mind would be plunged in chaos if it were 
unhappily deprived of some general principle of interpreta- 
tion. 

This, he insisted, theology alone could give. And he 
argued that theology, so far from restricting knowledge or 
limiting our horizon, was the true inspiration of all our 
learning. Now, with slow and halting steps, the world 
returns to the wisdom of Newman—that “religious truth 


is not only a presentation, but a condition of general knowl- 
edge.” 

There is ground for hope that the importance of religion 
in education is now winning a greater measure of recogni- 
tion. In a recent article on “Religion in National Life” 
which aroused widespread interest, the London Times said: 

“The truth is, that religion must form the very basis of 
any education worth the name, and that education with 
religion omitted is not real education at all . . . For many 
years we have been living on spiritual capital, on traditions 
inherited from the past, instead of providing for the future. 
Christianity cannot be imbided from the air. It is not a 
philosophy, but a historic religion which must dwindle 
unless the facts upon which it is founded are taught, and 
such teaching made the center of our educational system. . .” 

For if Christianity be true at all, it is the most vital and 
important thing in the whole world, and its dominion for 
those who accept it, must be universal. They must work 
to make their own lives, however dimly, a reflection of the 
life and teaching of our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, 
and they must constantly seek to fashion the kingdom of 
this world more‘and more in the likeness of the Kingdom 
of God. 

It is this which gives importance to the joint letter signed 
by the late Cardinal Hinsley, the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Moderator of the Free Church 
Council at the end of 1940, enumerating the principles on 
which a lasting peace could be established and emphasizing 
afresh the necessity for all countries of a just foundation 
for their social life. 

It would seem to follow that in the domestic field of a 
country, which wishes to keep its civilization Christian, there 
is no more urgent task in these days than to restore Christian 
education to the place it ought never to have lost. So 
only can it hope to make its contribution to the securing of 
the application of what are essentially Christian principles 
both at home and in the larger world without. 

To a greater extent than is commonly remembered, the 
social order of Great Britain, like that of other Western 
nations, is the child of Christian thought and of:a desire 
to make that thought effective. It carries many marks of 
its Christian origin. The story of social progress that my 
people experienced in the last century is one of wide change, 
which it is easy enough to take for granted, forgetting the 
forces that produced it. 

Yet it was plainly Christianity which inspired the work 
of such a man as Lord Shaftesbury, who spent his long life 
fighting some of the more cruel results of the industrial 
revolution, translating the spirit of social justice into legis- 
lative form. And it was the violation of Christian principles 
which stirred the soul of Charles Dickens into writing 
books that burnt the shame of social evils into men’s hearts 
as the reports of a hundred Royal Commissions could never 
have done. 

All this has meant, and still means, much. But no nation, 
any more than any individual, can live indefinitely upon 
capital of which he has been fortunate enough to be the 
heir. That is what most of us have been trying to do, and 
in making the attempt have been denying ourselves and 
others access to the essential source of strength and health. 
The world today is full of tragedy. But perhaps one of 
its greatest tragedies often goes unnoticed and unmarked. 

This is the unconscious hunger and thirst of millions for 
something which they could be totally incapable of putting 
into words, but which they passionately need. Or, if they 
could give words to their hunger, as Mr. Alfred Noyes 
has reminded us, they might indeed say with the women at 
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the sepulchre: “They have taken away Our Lord... and 
we know not where they have laid Him.” If man’s aware- 
ness of his own insufficiency were thus made articulate, he 
would understand that his real need was a knowledge how 
to open his heart to God in prayer. 

Prayer, through which at all times and in all places men 
may speak to God, with complete assurance of perfect under- 
standing. Prayer, by which men may feel their own weak- 
ness made strong by the support of God’s sovereign power. 

Prayer, by which all human fears, failures, anxieties, sor- 
rows can be brought to the foot of the Cross, and made one 
with the great redemptive act that the Cross cormmemorates. 
Prayer, by which man’s fondest hopes for the future of a 
tormented world may be joined to God’s perfect wisdom. 
Prayer by which those at home may feel near to those far 
away, with whom they know they are knit close in the all- 
embracing love of God. Prayer, in which day by day we 
commend the souls of brave men who have died for their 
country—into the hands of an all-knowing and merciful 
God. 

Small wonder if men and women everywhere are un- 
satisfied und ill at ease, since in their hour of greatest need 
they have lost that which was indeed their birthright—the 
knowledge of how to pray. 

Yet, amid all the sorrow and darkness of these times 
there is consolation. ‘The example alone of heroism, not 
merely as an abstract idea, but as it appears in thousands 
of lives, brings with it the certainty that man has renounced 
the philisophy which paralysed so much literature and art 
in the pre-war world. ‘Truly, as day by day we see acts 
of willing self-sacrifice and self-surrender, we can make 
new application of those jesting words: “He saved others, 
himself he cannot save.” 

Our minds it is true, are now fixed upon the disastrous 
None the less it is the freedom 
of man’s will which is being vindicated, and the manifold 
sufferings that we endure to prevent the domination of evil 


are a dramatic repudiation of ignoble creeds. We can, 
therefore, turn with firm confidence from the temporary 
triumphs of the evil-doer to the unshaken faith and hope 
with which the saints have enriched our world. 

Just as the stars seem brightest in the blackest night, so 
in the darkest periods of history the examples of the saints 
stand out more plainly for our guidance. 


* * * 


In contrast to those who have brought such misery upon 
the world, we rightly revere such a man as he in whose 
honor this University was founded. Abandoning no mean 
worldly position at the most magnificent period of French 
history, he held fast to his vocation, and from 1655-58 pre- 
pared himself for his life’s work in solitude at the Hermitage 
of Caen. Appointed Vicar Apostolic of New France in 1658, 
he spent his long life in work, boundless charity to the poor, 
and personal mortification and penance 

Certainly the venerable Francois de Montmorency Laval, 
First Bishop of Quebec, is worthy to be called the Apostle 
of French Canada. He, and such as he, are not creatures 
of chance. ‘They are indeed set in this world by the hand 
of God for the enlightening of His people. By their light 
we discern in true perspective the littleness of those who now 
bend all their efforts to blot out Christian civilization, and 
can see how transitory are those triumphs, that might seem 
to human judgment so tremendous. 

And in that light, through all perils and perplexities, if 
we humbly consecrate all we have to give and try to do 
to the service of God’s will, we may feel complete assurance 
that those men, who have so sorely scourged the world 
shall pass like an evil dream. 


“I myself have seen the ungodly in great power: ... 

I went by, and lo, he was gone: I sought him, but his place 
could nowhere be found. 

Keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is right: 

For that shall bring a man peace at the last.” 


Evolution Through Concord 


BEWARE OF THE FALSE PROPHETS 
By POPE PIUS XII 


Delivered to 20,000 workers gathered in a special audience at Vatican City, as it was translated 
from a cable received in Washington 


OUR welcome presence, beloved sons and daughters, 

who spend your hours and days in toil to gain a live- 

lihood for yourselves and for your families, brings 
before us a great thought and a great mystery: The thought 
that work was imposed by God on the first man, after sin, 
that he might seek his bread from the earth by the sweat 
of his brow, and the mystery that the Son of God, having 
come down from Heaven to save the world, and having 
become man, submitted to this law of work and passed His 
youth laboring in Nazareth in the company of His foster- 
father, so that He was considered and called “The Car- 
penter’s Son.” (Matt. 13:55.) 


SuBLIME Mystery 


Sublime mystery that He should begin to work before 
He began to teach; a humble workman before being the 
teacher of all nations. (c. f. Act 1:1.) 

You have come to us as to a father who has a greater 
delight in dealing with his children in proportion as their 


daily toil is harder and more continuous and the want and 
worries of their lives are more arduous and considerable. 

You have come to us as to the Vicar of Christ who feels 
in himself, perpetuated by a sharing of God’s power, that 
sense of tenderness and sympathy for the people by which 
our Redeemer was moved to cry out one day: “Have com- 
passion on the multitude” (Mark viii, 2). 

You have come to us as to the shepherd who fixes his 
gaze on you and extends it beyond you to that vastly greater 
section of his flock which the love of God has trusted to him; 
and in your love and devotion he sees faithfully represented 
the sentiments, the wishes and the affection of so many of his 
absent children. 

With all our heart we thank you for the great joy occa- 
sioned us by the opportunity of speaking a word of sincere 
benevolence and encouragement, a word which may serve 
to guide, sustain and comfort you in these days disturbed by 
trouble and mourning. 
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Wise SociaAL REFoRMS 


The weight of the present difficulties is felt by the mass 
of workers, who are burdened and afflicted more than the 
others. But it is not felt by them alone. Every class has 
to carry its own burden, more or less painful and difficult 
to bear as it may be, and it is not only the social status of 
the workers, men and women, which calls for reconditioning 
and reform. The whole complex structure of socicty is in 
need of adjustment and improvement, thoroughly shaken 
as it is in it foundations. 

But who is there who does not see that the labor ques- 
tion, because of the complexity and variety of the problems 
which it entails and the vast number of people it involves, 
is of such a kind and of such urgent importance as to merit 
closer, more watchful and more far-seeing attention? 

It is a question of peculiar delicacy, the nerve center, 
one might call it, of the social body; but it is also, at times, 
a shifting and treacherous ground, open to easy illusions 
and unwarranted, chimerical hopes for one who does not 
keep before the eye of his intelligence and the impulse of his 
heart the doctrine of justice, equity, charity, mutual under- 
standing and adjustment inculcated by the law of God and 
the voice of the Church. 


Tue CuurcH As GUARDIAN OF THE JusT CLAIMS OF 
THe Workinc CLass 

You are certainly not unaware, beloved sons and daughters, 
of the fact that the Church loves you intensely, and that it 
is not merely now that she has, with material interest and 
love and a clear sense of the reality of things, paid particular 
attention to the questions which regard you especially. Our 
predecessors and we ourselves have not lost any opportunity 
of making all men understand, by our repeated instructions, 
your personal and family needs, proclaiming as fundamental 
pre-requisites of social concord those claims which you have so 
much at heart: A salary which will cover the living expenses 
of a family and such as to make it possible for the parents to 
fulfill their natural duty to rear healthily nourished and 
clothed children; a dwelling worthy of human persons; the 
possibility of securing for the children sufficient instruction 
and a becoming education; of foreseeing and forestalling 
times of stress; sickness and old age. 

These conditions of social security should be realized 
if we want society not to be shaken at every season by tur- 
bulent ferments and dangerous uprising but to become tran- 
quil and go forward in harmony, peace and mutual love. 

Now, however laudable may be various provisions and 
concessions made by public authorities and the humane and 
generous sense that inspires many employers, who could 
affirm and maintain with truth that such ideals have been 
everywhere realized? In any case, working men and women, 
conscious of their great responsibility for the common good, 
feel and appreciate their duty not to aggravate the burden 
of extraordinary difficulties under which peoples are groan- 
ing by representing their claims in this hour of universal 
and imperious needs in a noisy manner and through incon- 
siderate action. They continue their work and preserve in it 
with discipline and calm, thus contributing invaluable sup- 
port to the tranquillity and support of all in the social family. 

To that peaceful concord we pay our tribute of praise, 
and we beseech and exhort you paternally to continue in it 
with firmness and dignity. That, however, should not lead 
any one to think, as we insisted in our message of last Christ- 
mas, that all these questions are to be considered as solved. 


Tue FAtse PropHets 


The Church, guardian and teacher of truth, in asserting 
and defending courageously the rights of the working class 


on various occasions and combating error, has had to issue 
a warning against letting oneself be illuded by the mirage 
of specious and fatuous theories and visions of future well- 
being and against the deceptive enticements and seductions 
of false prophets of social prosperity who call evil good 
and good evil and who, boasting that they are the friends of 
the people, do not agree with those mutual agreements be- 
tween capital and labor, employers and employed, which 
maintain and promote social concord for their common 
progress and advantage. 

Such friends of the people you have already heard in the 
public streets, in clubs, in congresses. You recognize their 
promises on handbills. You hear them in their songs and 
anthems. But when have the facts answered to their words, 
or reality to their hopes? 

Deception and delusion have been and are the lot of private 
individuals and people who have trusted them and followed 
them along ways which, so far from improving, have 
worsened and aggravated the conditions of life and of ma- 
terial progress. Such false prophets would have us believe 
that salvation must come from a revolution which shall over- 
turn social order and assume a national character. 


Not SoctaL REVOLUTION 


The social revolution claims to raise the working class to 
power—an empty word and a mere show incapable of re- 
alization in fact. You see that the working class remains 
bound, yoked and tied to the force of state capitalism, 
which restrains and subjects all, not only the family, but even 
the conscience, and transforms the workers into a gigantic 
labor machine. 

Like the other social systems and orders, which it claims 
to fight, it classifies, regulates and presses all into a fearful 
war instrument which demands not only blood and health, 
but also the goods and prosperity of the people. And if 
the guiding spirits are proud of this or that advantage in 
the field of labor, making use of it for noisy, boastful propa- 
ganda, such material advantage is never a fair recompense 
for the renunciations imposed on each one which injure 
the rights of the human person, freedom in the ruling of the 
family, in the exercise of one’s profession, in the conditions 
of citizenship and especially in the practice of religion and 
even in the realm of conscience. 

No, your salvation beloved sons and daughters, does not 
lie in revolution. And it is against, the genuine and sincere 
profession of Christianity to drift, thinking only of one’s 
own exclusive and material advantage—which, however, 
always appears uncertain—toward a revolution which pro- 
ceeds from injustice and civil insorbination and to make 
oneself unfortunately responsible for the blood of fellow 
citizens and the destruction of common property. 

Woe to him who forgets that a true national society 
incorporates social justice and demands a just and fitting 
sharing by all in the goods of the country. Otherwise you 
understand that the nation would end in a sentimental make- 
shift, in a nonsensical pretense which would be an excuse 
for certain groups to withdraw themselves from the sacri- 
fices needed to secure public equilibrium and peace. 

And you would then realize how, when national society 
had lost the nobility given to it by God, internal strife and 
struggle would become a threat which all might fear. 


But An Evo_ution THrouGH AGREEMENT 
AND GENEROSITY 


Salvation and justice are not to be found in revolution but 
in an evolution through concord. Violence has ever achieved 
only destruction, not construction; the kindling of passions, 
not their pacification; the accumulation of hate and destruc- 
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tion, not the reconciliation of the contending parties. And it 
has reduced men and parties to the difficult task of building 
slowly, after sad experience, on the ruins of discord. 

It is only a progressive and prudent evolution, full of 
courage and in conformity with nature, enlightened and 
guided by the Christian laws of justice and equity, that can 
lead to the fulfillment of the honorable desires and needs 
of the worker. Not to destroy them, but to build and con- 
solidate; not to abolish private property, the foundation of 
family stability, but to work for its extension as the reward 
of the conscientious toil of every working man and women, 
so that, little by little, may be diminished that mass of un- 
easy and rash people who—sometimes from taciturn despair, 
at others through broad instinct—allow themselves to be 
carried off by false doctrine or by the clever tricks of agi- 
tators who are bereft of all moral sense; not to dissipate 
private capital but to promote its regulation under careful 
control as a means and help toward securing and increasing 
the genuine welfare of the whole people; not to restrain nor 
to give preference exclusively to industry but to procure its 
harmonious marriage to handicraft and agriculture which 
exploits the multifarious and necessary production of the 
nation’s soil; not to aim, in the use of technical progress, 
solely at the maximum profit, but also to avail oneself of the 
advantages which come from it, in order to better the per- 
sonal conditions of the worker, to make his work less arduous 
and difficult and to consolidate the bonds which hold his 
favnily together in the place where he dwells, in the work by 
which he lives; not to aim at making the lives of individuals 
depend entirely on the whim of the State but to procure 
rather that the State, whose duty it is to promote the com- 
mon good, may through social institutions, such as insurance 
and social security societies, supply, support and complete 
all that helps to strengthen workers’ associations and espe- 
cially the fathers and mothers of families who are earning 
a livelihood for themselves and their dependents through 
work. 


Fairu In Curist AND FIDELITY TO THE CHURCH 
THE Deep Roots or TRUE BrorHERHooD 


You will say, perhaps, that this is a beautiful vision of 
the true state of things. But how can it be realized and 
effected in daily life? We need, above all, a great righteous- 
ness of will and perfect loyalty of purpose and action in the 
course and regulation of public life as well on the part of 
the citizens as of the governing authorities. 


We need a spirit of true concord and brotherhood ani-: 


mating all: Superior and subjects, employers and workers, 
great and small; in a word, in all classes of people. 

Your gathering around, beloved sons and daughters, with 
the added fact that there are assembled from your various 
spheres of activity here in the house of the common Father 
representatives of all the groups, is for us a test and a proof 
that you know, feel and understand where are to be found 
the deep roots of the divinenly genuine social sense of 
“brothers bound by a pact.” 

“All made to the semblance of One only, all sons of One 
only redemption.” That is in the holy religion which you 
hold in common; the same profession of faith in the Re- 
deemer of all, Jesus Christ; in the same fidelity to his holy 
Church and to his vicar. 

And we raise to God our fervent prayer that all the vast, 
measureless class of working men and women may share 
our faith so that our Lord may open in justice and charity 
the road to that generous and peaceful progress so ardently 
desired by us which may make Italy prosperous and strong 
in an unshaken Christian framework. 


A Monstrous CALUMNY 


We are not unaware (and you yourself will have been 
able to make proof of it) how, in these times so burdensome 
and difficult for family and civil life, human passions take 
occasion to lift their heads again and to foment suspicions 
and to garble words and facts. Hence it is that propaganda 
of anti-religious inspiration is circulating among the people, 
and especially among the working classes, that the Pope 
wished the war, that the Pope supports the war and sup- 
plies money for its continuance; that the Pope does nothing 
for peace. 

Never, perhaps, was there a calumny more monstrous or 
absurd than this. 

Who does not know, who does not see, who is there 
that cannot ascertain for himself that no one insistently 
opposed the outbreak, the advance and the spread of the 
war more insistently than we have in every manner allowed 
us; that no one has pleaded and exhorted more continuously 
than we have; peace, peace, peace; that no one has sought 
to lessen its horrors more than we have? The sums of money 
which the charity of the faithful puts at our disposal are not 
set apart for nor do they go to sustain the war, but to dry 
the tears of the widows and orphans, to console families 
anxious and sorrowing for their dear ones far away or miss- 
ing, to succor the suffering, the poor and the needy. 

Our heart and our lips, that do not contradict one an- 
other, are witnesses to all this, for we do not deny by deed 
what we affirm by word, and we are conscious of the falsity 
of what the enemies of God are insidiously circulating in 
order to disturb the workers and the people and, from the 
hardships of the life they endure, draw an argument against 
faith and religion which, indeed, is the sole comfort and 
hope which upholds man upon earth in the hour of sorrow 
and misfortune. 

No one can blot out or pervert the purpose and content 
of our discourses and messages in their purpose and content. 
All have been able to hear them as a word of truth and of 
peace, as promptings of our soul to bring peace to the world 
and to enlighten those in power. They are undeniable 
proofs of the immense desires that spring from our heart 
that on this earth, given to man as a dwelling place on his 
journey to a better and imperishable life, there may prevail 
the perfect harmony of the whole human race. 

The Church does not fear the light of truth, neither for 
the past, nor for the present, nor for the future. When the 
circumstances of the times and human passions will permit, 
or call for the publication documents not yet published con- 
cerning the constant activity pursued during this terrible 
war in favor of peace by the Holy Sea, which feared neither 
rebuffs nor opposition, there will appear in more than mid- 
day light the stupidity of such accusations which spring not 
so much from ignorance as from that irreligious spirit and 
that contempt of the Church which takes root only in some 
human hearts more inclined and ready, to pervert the right 
and kindly intentions with which the Spouse of Christ is 
animated than to benefit the people, to smooth and ease the 
difficulties of life, to uphold souls in the midst of the serious 
conditions of the present hour. 

Tell the Church’s detractors that the truth will shine 
forth as it shines forth today in your hearts for all those 
who pay reasonable homage to the good they receive and 
who do not believe in lies and calumnies. When the truth 
of the facts and our work will have been revealed, they 
will be confounded who maliciously try to throw on the 
Papacy the responsibility for all the blood that has flowed 
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in the battles on land, in the air and in the sea, and in the 
ruins of cities. 


STRENGTH FROM PRAYER 


Let your thoughts and the feelings of your hearts quicken 
your faith, Christian working men and women. Renew your 
life of faith and strengthen it by daily prayer. Let prayer 
begin to sanctify and close your working day. Let the 
thoughts and feelings of your hearts enlighten and inflame 
your souls, especially during the repose of Sundays and feast 
days, and let them accompany you and guide you in assist- 
ing at the Holy Mass. Our Savior, worker like you in His 
earthly life, was obedient to the father even unto death and 
now on the altar the bloody Calvary renews unendingly the 
sacrifice of Himself for the good of the world, completes 
His work of redemption, and becomes the almoner of grace 
and of the bread of life for those souls who love Him and 
in their weakness turn to Him to be restored. 

Before the altar in the church let every Christian worker 
renew his resolution to labor in obedience to the divine com- 
mand of work, whatsoever it may be, intellectual or manual, 
to gain by his toil and sacrifices the bread for his dear ones, 
to keep in mind the moral purpose of life here below and 
the happiness of eternal life, conforming his intentions to 
those of the Saviour and making his work a hymn of praise 
to God. THE OBSERVANCE OF THE LAW OF 
GOD IN FACTORIES. 

In every circumstance and on every occasion, dear sons and 
daughters, uphold and defend your personal dignity. The 
material with which you work, created by God from the be- 
ginning of the world and in the laboratory of ages moulded 
by Him on the earth and deep beneath the surface of the 
earth by cataclysms, natural evolution, eruptions and trans- 
formations so as to prepare the best abode for man and for 
his work—let that material be for you a continual reminder 
of the creative hand of God and let it lift your soul to Him, 
the supreme lawgiver whose precepts must be observed even 
in factory life. 

Perhaps boys and girls join your company and work to- 
gether with you. Remember that a great reverence is owed 
to children and the innocent and that Christ affirms that for 
the one who scandalizes them it were better that a millstone 
should be put about his neck and that he be cast into the 
depth of the sea. Oh, fathers and mothers, how your hearts 
must beat with anxious fear as your sons and daughters go to 
factories. Do you, workers, take their place in vigilant guard 
over the innocence and purity of those young workers con- 
strained by employment and family needs to withdraw them- 
selves from their parents’ affectionate care. On the older 
peoples and on their example, on the energetic and decisive 


will of the factory management in insisting on decent dis- 
cipline, depends the preservation of physical and spiritual 
health in the young workers. On the contrary, immorality, 
greed of pleasure and extravagance endanger as well the 
future generations. Let no word, no joke, no story that 
could offend your youthful listeners pass your lips. 

Even in the daily life of the factory may the young work- 
ers enjoy the help of persons drawn from the ranks of the 
clergy, of the religious sisterhoods, and of Catholic Action 
who, in agreement with the management, will devote them- 
selves with all their physical and moral energy to their 
interests. Let there never fail, however, between the work- 
ers themselves mutual affection and respect, good example, 
the word of warning and encouragement and even what- 
ever little material help they can afford. 


PettTition For Divine ASSISTANCE 


And now let us return to the scene we presented at the 
beginning of our discourse and point out to you once more 
the divine model of the Christian worker, Christ the Car- 
penter (Mark 6.3), in the workshop of Nazareth. Son of 
God and restorer of the lost grace of Adam, He pours out 
on you that power, that patience, that virtue which makes 
you great before Him, the most exalted image of the worker 
whom you can admire and adore. 

In your workshops and factories, under the sun in the 
fields, in the darkness of the mines, amid the heat of the 
furnace and the cold of the ice factories, whatever the word 
of Him who commands may call, may there descend upon 
you the abundance of His favors which may afford you 
help, safety and solace and make meritorious of another 
world happiness the hard work in which here below you 
spend and sacrifice your life. 

Have no doubt: Christ is always with you. Imagine 
you see Him in the places of your work, passing among 
you, noting your toil, listening to your conversations, con- 
soling your hearts, composing your disagreements, and you 
shall see the workshop changed into the sanctuary of Naz- 
areth and there will reign among you, too, that trust, that 
order, that concord which are a reflection of the blessing of 
Heaven which increases here below and conserves justice 


and good will among men who are steadfast in faith in hope | 


in the love of God. 

While, then, we invoke the divine protection upon our 
beloved working men and women, upon your families, upon 
those who direct and guide you in your work, upon your 
very workshops, that the Lord may preserve them from 
every danger and harm, with all our hearts we bestow on 
you, as a token of the choicest graces, our paternal apostolic 
benediction. 


The Challenge of the Future World 


WE MUST BE FIRM AND JUST 


By DR. GEORGE N. SHUSTER, President, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before meeting of Association of the Junior Leagues of America, New York City, May 7, 1943 


PROPOSE to take for my text a sentence from Horace 
Walpole’s epistle to Voltaire, written after the two 
had debated the merits of Shakespeare: “The admir- 
able letter you have been so good as to send me,” said 
Walpole, “is a proof that you are one of those truly great 
and rare men who know at once how to conquer and to 
pardon.” The remark comes straight out of the heart of 


the eighteenth century which seems in retrospect, with what 
legitimacy we shall not attempt to determine, so balanced 
and wise a time. 

Surely as we look forward to the peace which must some 
day follow the war we are troubled first by what victory 
ought to mean and second by what it can mean. Shall 
we know how to conquer? And how to pardon? Obviously 
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human society would not now be in so dire a condition 
if those who have preceded us in modern history had under- 
stood how to do either. It is no mere matter of the treaties 
which have followed armed conflicts—whether of Versailles, 
or St. Germain, or Brest-Litovsk. These were in all truth 
unsuccessful enough. But we must look deeper if we 
would discover the full import of our heritage of trouble. 

The French Revolution was no doubt the threshold of 
our era. Behind those who made that Revolution stood 
millions, ranging all the way from poets and thinkers to the 
commonest of the common people, who desired in one way 
or another to see at last the social realization of ideals long 
since implicit in Christian civilization. They all believed in 
the dignity of the human person, they all wanted none 
of what Charles Péguy called “a charity which is con- 
stantly capitulating before princes and rich men, before the 
might of money.” The Revolution itself ended in massacre 
and abomination. And the middle class which eventually 
emerged from the troubled warfare of the early nineteenth 
century did quite as badly. It had at its disposal unrivalled 
instruments of economic and social power—improved means 
of transportation, industrial technology, widely disseminated 
and cheap journalism. Not only had it triumphed over the 
older feudalism, but in its lap there had fallen treasures 
greater than any of which mankind had dreamed. But the 
victorious middle class understood neither how to conquer 


" nor how to pardon. 


Of what use were the shibboleths of the Revolution to 
the greate proletarian masses whom every shift in the busi- 
ness cycle plunged into absolute poverty, and whom not 
even the relatively stable decades of “good times” brought 
enough to eat and to drink? The old words “liberty, 
equality and fraternity” literally made millions of men in all 
lands of Europe see red. Yes, the middle class did not know 
how to conquer. But it also did not understand the mean- 
ing of pardon. It squandered the spiritual and moral pat- 
rimony which had after all been conserved by the older 
feudal ages. Of the things which were sacred and true and 
beautiful there remained to many of these Philistines vir- 
tually nothing at all. The bourgeois often became a rank 
opportunist. He believed in power and profit only, because 
these were “natural” and there was nothing above nature. 
Had he known how to pardon the feudalism against which 
the Revolution had justly rebelled, he might have kept a 
better philosophy and no doubt even a better religion. 

When in the end the Nazi appeared upon the European 
stage, what was he but the dramatic impersonation of every- 
thing which had been deduced logically from the mistakes 
and the corruption of the preceding years? The Nazi 
knew how to use all the modern technological instruments 
cleverly and craftily. His opportunism was unqualified 
and brutal. The thing that mattered to him was solely and 
simply the survival of the fittest. Nor was the Nazi a 
German only, though he was primarily a German. You 
could find him everywhere in Europe. Indeed he some- 
times existed without knowing that he existed. He was in 
Hyde Park and in Vienna. He was the man who believed 
that suppression was his birthright. He brought the Moors 
to Spain; he made the trains run on time in Italy; he 
staged sham trials in Moscow; he sold arms to the Arabs 
of the Near East; he invaded Manchuria and China. 

The day on which Hitler is defeated will of course be 
the day on which the inevitable and appalling consequences 
of Nazism will be made plain. In your Mind’s eye you 
can see what Europe will look like when peace comes. 
Bombers will have laid waste nearly every ancient and 
modern city. Somewhere amidst the rubble of Essen and 


‘ 


Berlin, of Turin and Naples, of Munich and Vienna, of 
Warsaw and Budapest, the wheels of industry will still 
feebly turn. But round about them homes and churches, 
shops and schools, will have been transformed into gaping, 
windowless ruins. Countless millions will sit shivering and 
starving in a squaler not even the cave men knew. ‘There 
will be scarce a place in all the Old World, once dotted 
with wayside shrines and images of the Madonna, which 
women will not hesitate to pass because of walls against 
which the blood of hostages was spattered, because of mass 
graves, because of some infamy wrought by the Gestapo. 
Haggard peasant girls will doubtless kneel before the Virgin 
of Czestahowa or the Notre Dame of Chartres, but from 
their faces everything will have gone save the stony gaze of 
imcomprehensible resignation, of mourning that is beyond 
all endurable mourning, of a knowledge of death grown 
greater than knowledge of life. Will food be found even 
for the little ones? And who shall speak to the widows 
and orphans of consolation ? 

Nor will matters be different in the Orient. Unless all 
signs are deceptive, years of conflict must pass before China, 
Japan, the Philippines and other regions can proceed to dig 
their way out of the ruins of war. ‘The cost will be fright- 
ful. It required forty years to bring the Philippines to the 
position of relative prosperity which characterized the days 
before Pearl Harbor. It may take longer than that to 
restore what has been lost. No doubt the cities and hamlets 
of Japan will lie in ruins. But what will happen to the 
people of Japan? I do not believe that the majority of the 
simple folk resident there have any personal responsibility 
for this conflict, but it will engulf each and every mother’s 
son. And what one knows of the great plains and cities 
of China is too horrible to contemplate for very long. There 
the standard of living will have crept so close to the level 
of general destitution that it will be difficult to look reality 
in the face. That—all of that—is what war means, and 
that—all of that—is why war must not break out again. 

It may be that under such circumstances literati who have 
dwelt in safe places will still be able to speak of revolu- 
tion. Perhaps some can talk to you of where the geogra- 
phical boundaries which sunder nations ought to be. But 
for my part, I can conceive of there being in the initial 
years of the peace only indescribable need—need of literally 
everything of which civilization is compounded. Even in 
the Americas there will be shortages of many goods. But 
though in every neighborhood and village we shall mourn 
in relative poverty the sons and brothers who have fallen 
on the field of battle, the countries of the New World 
will be literally Edens compared with the lands across which 
the tide of conflict has moved. It will be desperate, bitter 
need of the body and the spirit. An enormous lassitude 
will fall upon those who survive, and perhaps that lassitude 
will be the most challenging peril of all. What, we may 
well ask, may happen if men and women are too tired and 
broken, too weary and hopeless, to continue the struggle 
to live? 

Under such circumstances liberated mankind as we know 
it will be torn by two conflicting emotions. On the one 
hand there will be the legitimate desire to seek out the 
immediate authors of all this boundless pain. It will be 
pleasant to place the knife against Hitler’s throat, to line 
a row of filthy Gauleiter beneath the gibbet, to exact the 
last ounce of justice from the men who bade the German 
armies move, to shoot the war-lords and barons of Japan. I 
think that for the sake of righteousness we shall have to 
exact retribution in that coin of the world’s realm. But 
on the other hand, we shall be equally tormented by the 
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desire to rebuild human society. The orphans, even of the 
enemy, will twine their fingers in ours. We shall feel to 
the full the beauty of forgiving and forgetting—sense the 
thrill of the sportsmanship which is so integral a part of our 
illustrious tradition. It would be futile to predict which of 
these emotions will be uppermost in our minds. 

But if in those days it shall be given us to have wisdom, 
we shall remember that the difference between barbarism 
and civilization is the law. It so happens that I have 
a great personal regard for Mr. Wendell Willkie. He 
seems to me to have brought into American political life 
what has long been needed there—candor and freedom of 
mind, a liberal spirit in the great tradition of liberalism, 
and a readiness to weigh the good and evil in men other 
than those to whom one has been immediately sympathetic. 
Nevertheless I seem to detect even in Mr. Willkie’s recent 
thinking traces of a very perilous error—the error that 
strength, initiative and a love for the untried horizon of 
themselves constitute the greatness of mankind. To me it 
seems that, whatever may be the impression momentarily 
given, the happiness and virility of humanity resides in the 
law. This law is not edict but recognition of the lines of 
demarcation which have been set for justice. The dignity 
of man is not primarily a question of the things to which 
man is entitled but rather of the things to which he cannot 
descend. Law is the right to a fair trial. It is courtesy. 
It is not taking indecent advantage of the weak. It is 
firmness but not hardness. It is liberty but not addiction to 
riot and upheaval. 

Thus we lost the last peace, but it was certainly not 
because of the gallant officers who led our armies of occupa- 
tion. I am sure that General Allen, who commanded our 
forces in the Rhineland after 1918, was perhaps the major 
reason why Hitler could never garner many votes in that 
region. And that was so because under General Allen’s 
leadership the people of the United States were never 
identified with arbitrary cruelty and perfidious malevolence. 
He was firm and just. He was for millions of folk who 
had no direct knowledge of America the incarnation of 
the supreme American principle, namely belief in those age- 
old conceptions of political righteousness which are enshrined 
in the Declaration and the Constitution. That principle 
had been luminously manifest in General Grant at Ap- 
pomattox and General Lee at Gettysburg. 

Yet though it is our principle, it has not always been our 
practice. Last time our statesmen believed—if their action 
was any indication of their belief—that the automatic ap- 
plication of economic law would put everything right. They 
assumed that pumping money into the crumbling reservoirs 
of European productive enterprise was all we needed to 
do; and with them we kept on assuming with equal short- 
sightedness after the breakdown of 1933 that since 
Hitler no longer had a lien on our check books, he could 
not possibly succeed. In 1938, after the invasion of Austria, 
it was still only too completely taken for granted that 
Germany could not survive the economic storm and would 
therefore collapse. It was a fatal mistake to have failed 
in the task of building up a viable system of political law. 
We suffered both League Covenant and Court of Nations 
to become mere empty formulae. And as we were mistaken 
then we shall be mistaken again if we assume that mere 
possession of military strength will automatically guarantee 
the peace. It will not, however important such strength 
may be, any more than economic energy sufficed last time. 
The only possible foundation for peace in the world is law 
and respect for the law, is an institutionalized world gov- 


ernment based upon the consent of the governed to the 
integrity and immutability of principle. 

Here it is necessary to differentiate between world gov- 
ernment and a world state. There is absolutely nothing to 
indicate that when peace comes national feeling will be dead 
in the world. Indeed, anyone who reads history will con- 
clude that this feeling is one of the oldest and most per- 
manent emotions. Perhaps there was no nationlism in our 
sense during the ages of antiquity and of medieval Europe. 
But what else was Augustine’s fondness for Rome than 
national sentiment, and what else kept the Franks together 
except a feeling for what was then France? If by world 
government we mean acceptance of norms of international 
conduct which conform with the rules already accepted 
for conduct between individuals we are being realistic. But 
if we mean a single state to which Frenchmen and Russians, 
Americans and New Zealanders, Chinese and Arabs, owe 
their sole allegiance we are being as romantic as were the 
strange poets who assumed that love would last only if 
it were not love for somebody in particular. 

World government, therefore, is going to be—if it is 
to be at all—international legislation by common consent. 
It is true, of course, that such consent cannot be universal. 
It must be the will of the majority which decides, and not 
unanimous agreement. No law on any statute book ever 
satisfied everybody. I should be inclined to say that even if 
the vanquished peoples did not accede to the establishment 
of international legal institutions, these might still be 
valid and inviolable, if the rest of mankind ruled in the 
spirit of justice. 
or poorly in accordance with the amount of benevolent 
good will upon which it can depend. 


Therefore it is much too early to decide upon the form ~ 


of the constitution which is to determine the complex 
structure of future world society. All we can do is to 
agree upon certain preparatory actions and attitudes, care- 
fully designed all of them to make possible the development 
of political order. Furious debate rages and will continue 
to rage about those actions and attitudes; and I do not 
profess to any special wisdom on the subject. It merely 
seems to me obvious that, confronting a problem so enor- 
moustly difficult, we need to observe realism and restraint. 
It is far better to try to do the few things that seem 
to lie within our power than to attempt to carry the whole 
staggering load of a bright future on shoulders by no means 
prepared for the task. 

The simple things are, of course, not so simple at all. 
They are: 


I. To establish military government throughout the re- 
construction area. Such government will be necessary not 
merely in Germany, Italy and Japan, but in most of the 
countries which have been overrun and despoiled. Let us 
not fancy that civil rule can be restored over night. Europe 
in particular will lack the most elementary means of trans- 
portation—even horses and wagons. It will be famished 
and infected with pestilence. Private and public feuds will 
rock families, communities and regions. 


II. To provide for the extension of lend lease assistance 
for all the devastated countries. No other kind of financing 
is possible. What point is there in talking about peace if 
one is not willing to consider the cost of preventing brigand- 
age and pillage on a scale unknown before? 


III. To establish as quickly as we can a society in which 
employment will be obtainable. This means, of course, the 
rapid and orderly organization of reconstruction forces, 
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which may even have to be maintained as semi-military 


bodies. 


IV. To set up immediately the most intelligent agencies 
of monetary and credit control it is possible to devise. 


V. To disarm Germany and Japan. 


These are difficult tasks, and there is not a soul alive who 
can predict that they can be performed speedily or efficiently 
enough to prevent enormous disaster. 1 wish there were 
more talk amongst us of these matters, and less of fatuous 
proposals to inoculate other peoples with the germs of what 
is far too flippantly termed “democracy.” Democracy 
rightly understood is a grave and holy thing. It is the 
political and social association of men and women who have 
earned through many generations the bitterly fought for 
right to brook no tyrant claiming dominion over either 
the body or the soul. Democracy is not, decidedly not, 
something one compresses into verbal pills of sweetness and 
light, to be administered more or less painlessly to the 
ideological heathen. 

We must remember that even in the countries which we 
shall eventually defeat in war there are tens of thousands 
of persons, men, women and children, whose bloody sweat 
and agony have testified to their allegiance to the democratic 
faith. In all probability over 150,000 have died fighting 
Nazism in Germany itself. Many of them suffered torture 
of which the American imagination cannot even conceive. 
Think of what it means, for instance, that a man should 
be deliberately trampled to death by the nailed boots of 
prison guards, and then ask yourself whether another who 
risks that kind of torment in order to serve the cause of 
freedom is not your compatriot and mine in the kingdom 
I shall permit myself to hope that if we 


do send young ladies overseas to spread the gospel of 
democratic enlightenment, they will call on Bishop von 


Galen, for example, and learn from him what it costs to 


“defend the liberty of the conscience against all the odds of 


earth and hell. 

But if we can as a victorious people muster the sobriety, 
the firmness and the intelligent industry to see human society 
through the dolorous suffering of the postwar years, I be- 
lieve we can create a century of progress for mankind. And 
by progress is not meant merely the utilization of techno- 
logical resources, important though these are. Of course 
we shall strive earnestly to stamp out ignorance and disease, 
to raise the standard of living of the submerged masses of 
men, to build great new industrial and social projects which 
will spread well-being. 

Even so our most important task will be to develop every- 
where a desire for international solidarity—a solidarity out 
of which support for world government can grow. This 
desire is everywhere present, but it is not what I should 
like to term organic. It seems to me this deficiency is 
attributable to the fact that it has been couched in too ab- 
stract and formalistic terms. What. we must seek to begin 
with it not a League of Nations which will do all the work 
for us, but rather naturally given opportunities for col- 
laboration across the boundaries of nations and peoples. If 
we learn to collaborate with and to respect one another, 
there will be so many of us that a League of Nations with 
teeth in it will seem the most natural, most inevitable, thing 
in the world. And if we do not learn, the League will—in 
whatever shape it eventually reappears—remain a powerless 
machine. 

What steps can be taken to insure this organic desire 
for world government? Perhaps we can answer as follows: 

First, the constitution of world society must be subjected 


to very severe criticism before it is adopted. This criticism 
must be invited from all the nations and peoples who are 
expected to underwrite it. There must be a fair hearing for 
everybody. 

Second, no progress can be made unless the stability of 
the major powers interested can be assumed. Unless, for 
example, the foreign policy of the United States reacquires 
its older quality of firmness, the very existence of any in- 
ternational constitution will remain continuously in doubt. 

Third, the groups, movements and interests which are 
subsidiary to the broad declaration of national and interna- 
tional policy must endeavor to establish solidarity. 

Let me say just a word on each point. It is clear that the 
structure of the League of Nations was based upon an idea 
and a concept of organization having considerable grandeur. 
But there were flaws which could have been discussed 
profitably, if the atmosphere surrounding the discussion 
had been less tenes. Had President Wilson been less ob- 
stinate and Senator Lodge less obstructionist, a compromise 
might perhaps have been reached which would have per- 
mitted the United States to commit itself to action trans- 
cending party cleavages. Today the situation is, perhaps, 
a little different. There is danger lest an attempt on the 
part of the major victorious powers to impose a solution on 
the smaller states may lead these in turn to resent the 
proposed solution and therefore to band together against it. 
These smaller states would thereby acquire a definite role in 
the inevitable struggle for the balance of power, and our 
progress would be hampered from the very outset. There- 
fore I maintain that whatever may be our individual “plans” 
for the future, none of these ought to be considered at the 
present time as being more than a modest contribution to 
an eventual solution. 

Second, the only guarantee of stability is that which 
the United States can give. Whether or not we can rely 
upon the promises of Russia is a conundrum about which 
you may argue if you enjoy doing so; and whether or not 
we can expect Britain to revise completely its traditional 
interest in maintaining a favorable balance of power on 
the European Continent is a question nobody can answer. 
But there is a fair chance that if the United States can 
bring itself to insist resolutely on a foreign policy which has 
for its aim the establishment of an international legislature 
and an international court to regulate intercourse among 
the nations, such a legislature and such a court will come 
into being, and slowly acquire a prestige so great that re- 
course to war rather than to these institutions will be 
proved a losing game. I do not know whether the United 
States can do this. Certainly it cannot if we do not start 
with a few simple principles to which all can assent, and 
insist instead upon efforts to give away the moon we do not 
have. No Congress and no President will ever see this 
grim and difficult job through if everybody insists upon 
building his own pet private ideology into the platform of 
the future. 

Third,—and the point is of the utmost importance,—the 
many groups, movements and interests which cannot help 
being internationally minded must for their own sakes, if 
for no other reason, set out resolutely to foster international 
solidarity. The schools, the churches, the labor movements, 
the professional associations, the scientific bodies, the fra- 
ternal organizations, are now all in the same boat. None of 
them can survive another onslaught of totalitarianism. But 
it is equally true that unless they wake up and dedicate them- 
selves to realistic activity in behalf of humanity as a whole 
that onslaught is bound to come. For today what remains of 
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decency, of freedom, of human brotherhood in its most 
elemental sense, has rallied precariously around such groups. 
The Churches, universities, business and labor organizations 
of France and Belgium, not to mention Germany and Hun- 
gary, Italy and Poland, are rallying grounds. On those 
grounds we must meet with the rest of men. There we shall 
find the spirits with whom we can work for the reconstruc- 
tion of society. There and there alone. The Churches in 
America must seek out and aid the Churches of the Old 
World and of the Orient. Labor must, without sentimen- 
talism or unnecessary class feeling, seek to help labor 
abroad. Signs are multiplying that beginnings have already 
been made. 

I conclude that a stable foreign policy in the United States 
must seek to accord the fullest amount of freedom in the 
discussion of what international government is to be. Noth- 
ing easy, nothing dreamy and romantic, will do here. But 
no government will succeed even on the basis of the best 
conceivable policy unless the citizenry in its various groups, 
is imbued with unflagging dedication to its own task of 
international conciliation and collaboration. At this point 
I shall permit myself to illustrate. It seems to me that the 
attitude of the Russian Communist Party towards either 
freedom of assembly or freedom of conscience cannot be con- 
doned on any ground whatsoever. There has been and there 
is tyranny in Russia. But if Christians in America were to 
counsel retreat from international solidarity by reason of the 
fact that the Russian people will have earned on the battle- 
led the right to share in the peace, they will do nothing less 
than write the doom of Christianity in Europe. Surely the 
way to overcome eventually the blight of Bolshevism is not to 
retreat from the task of helping to shape a new society, but 
rather to resolve to make that new society so worthy of 
man’s estate and heritage that its glory and beauty will 
express our deep collective spiritual conviction. 


Common 


Unless we ourselves in America can unite in the resolve to 
create such a society, there is not the slightest chance that our 
victory over totalitarianism will endure. Let us not sup- 
pose that by turning on any number of gadgets we can regu- 
late the shape of things to come. It is we ourselves, we with 
our limited minds and our sometimes half-hearted convic- 
tions, who will be mankind. And so there must be profound 
searching of the heart while there is still time. That we are 
the “last great hope of earth” is easily said. But it happens, 
unfortunately, to be true. Neither Europe nor the Far East 
can recover from the crushing impact of tragedy unless we 
are determined that they shall recover. What a challenge 
that is! What a breath-taking, almost numbing responsi- 
bility! 

As I see the matter, the odds are about even that we shall 
succeed. No more than even certainly. 

The outlook is no better than this not merely because 
there remains a strong group of isolationists who may elect 
a majority in the Senate, or because political and economic 
divisions are so marked. The reason is primarily that we 
lack the spirit of dedication which the situation demands. I 
do not say this in criticism. I mean very simply that we are 
called upon to discipline ourselves, to do things that go 
against the grain of human nature, to carry other people’s 
burdens through times which have become difficult even for 
ourselves. We shall give, and give beyond the point of hurt- 


ing. There will have to be taken from us much that we have © 


been given. And even then the staggering need will sicken 
us, there will seem to be no end of it. Disappointments will 


sk iy 


ce 


come, and after them disillusionment. We shall be dealing © 


with very common people in a commonplace world, for many 


days and years. But if God gives to us the will to do and | 


the strength, we shall come out of the storm knowing that 
we are a great people—a great democracy in a world made 
safe for democracy at last. 


Destinies 


OUR ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


By JOHN B. GLENN, President, Pan American Trust Company 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., May 20, 1943 


Latin America, at least you are vitally interested in those 

countries; yet, there are many of us who have only a 
vague idea even of the whereabouts of Latin America. To 
many, it is simply “South of the Border,” though several 
republics of our Hemisphere are Islands, such as Cuba, Haiti 
and Santo Domingo. Some of us do not know that practi- 
cally all of South America lies east of New York City, or 
that the seasons of the lower part of the Hemisphere are just 
the reverse of our own, and while Christmas to most of us 
(leaving out sunny California) may bring sleet and snow, 
December the 25th is perhaps one of the hottest days of the 
year in Brazil, Uruguay, Chile and the Argentine. 

For years, American writers have visited Latin America 
and have written books on the economic, political and social 
conditions of these countries. Some of our authors have 
described countries which they had only known for three 
or four days. 

Seldom, has any Latin American author written anything 
about the United States, except to criticize our imperialistic 
policies, or to express fear of the domination of the Colossus 
of the North below the Rio Grande. 


[ AM < sure, all of you here today, know a great deal about 


MISCONCEPTIONS 


From superficial books, and the lack of constant travel 
between the countries of this Hemisphere, and the study of 
these countries in our schools, many misconceptions have 
arisen, which it may take years to overcome, but we are now 
making great strides and each day we are beginning to know 
one another better. 

I do not think I would be far wrong in saying that for 
years it has been our general opinion that Latin Americans 
have been brought up on the three R’s of revolution, romance 
and rumba. In fact, Latin Americans and Romance are as 
closely associated as the United States and Liberty. These 
romantic “caballeros” were thought to make ardent love by 
moonlight and strum the guitar all day long. Another 
fixation which we have, is that they eat food which is too hot 
and drink drink which is too strong, they are always late 
for appointments, are fond of their afternoon siestas and 
usually take their evening meal when an American is ready 
for bed. So much for the men. 

The senoritas, they are all beautiful. They have dark hair 
and eyes, lovely complexions, long eye lashes and charming 
faces. But a Latin American senorita is inconceivable to us 
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without a huge Spanish comb, a lace mantilla, an exquisite 
fan, a gardenia tucked in her hair and gold spangled ear 
rings. Of course, she is glamorous but when a senorita 
dances rumba or conga, or sings Latin American songs, she 
simply takes you off your feet. 

According to Latin American opinion, an American, physi- 
cally speaking, must be robust, light-haired, blue or brown- 
eyed and close-shaven. He dresses simply, wears ready-made 
suits of good quality but without a touch of personality. He 
has large feet, wears heavy shoes, with rubber heels and has 
stubby fingers and chubby hands. 

He is always in a hurry, often pushing people around for 
no apparent reason, or rushing in front of a bus or car and 
then stopping to see it go by. His tastes are simple, sports, 
automobiles and cocktails. When he is not chewing gum, 
smoking cigars or drinking soft drinks, he is eating candy. 
Intellectually, though he may be successful in business, he 
is slow and methodical. 

The American man is an amateur in matters of love; for 
one can seldom be a good lover and a successful businessman 
at the same time. The American considers business and even 
sports more important than women. The poor fellow must 
work incessantly anyhow, because his wife spends all the 
money. 

Ah, but American women are different. They are all 
blondes with million dollar legs, good figures, fair complex- 
ions, and blue or brown eyes. Physically they are very accept- 
able, but they are dangerous and untamed. Most of them 
henpeck their husbands, but since the men stand for it, the 
women are not altogether to blame. 

Being so beautiful and daring, they are, of course, danger- 
ously tantalizing. 

The Latin American “caballero” thinks that all American 
women are crazy about him, and that, sooner or later, they 
all crave to have him in their lives. They also feel that we 
of the United States have been too imperialistic and money 
minded, while Latin America is more idealistic and generous. 

It is difficult to know which false ideas are the more 
preposterous ; those common among Latin Americans or those 
of the United States. In any event, I feel I can serve no 
better purpose than to give you a realistic and factual picture 
of our neighbors to the South, for the more we know and 
understand each other, the better friends we will become. 

To this end, the Pan American Union, the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, the Inter-American Commercial 
Arbitration Commission, the Pan American Society and 
many others, are working assiduously, and as we learn to 
know each other better, we find we have more in common 
and more to admire. 

Today, we have many Latin American students in our 
schools who formerly were educated in Europe and we, in 
turn, are exchanging our students. In 1941 there were 140 
South American students at the Inter-American Institute of 
the University of North Carolina and many at other col- 
leges. During the same year, over a thousand American 
students attended the Summer School of the University at 
Mexico City. Many Latin Americans are now in our banks 
and in commerce and industry and our Government has been 
exceptionally wise in bringing up representative men to see 
our cities and factories to learn about us on the ground. 

The study of English has recently received great impetus 
in Latin America and is now required in practically every 
secondary school. 

We, in turn, are leaning towards the study of Spanish, 
not only in our high schools and colleges, but many of our 
older people are attending language schools at nights or 
taking private lessons. 


Those of us who know Latin America, and have lived in 
those countries, feel deep admiration, respect and affection 
for their people and that there is a great deal which all of us 
can learn from each other. We also feel that our interests 
are mutual, that we have need for each other, and that one 
of our sublimest ideals is that of respect, consideration, friend- 
ship and solidarity among all the peoples of this Hemisphere. 


Wuat 1s Latin AMERICA? 


Latin America, which extends throughout the West Indies, 
and all the way from our Southern border down to Cape 
Horn, a distance of seven thousand miles, is composed of 
20 countries, with 130,000,000 inhabitants and in size is 
three times larger than the United States. Of these coun- 
tries 18 speak the Spanish language, while Portuguese is 
spoken in Brazil and French in Haiti. In population 
82,000,000 speak Spanish, 45,000,000 Portuguese and 3,000,- 
000 French. 

All of these countries were colonized by Europeans, mainly 
Spanish and Portuguese, so that the culture and architec- 
ture is predominantly of these two nations, and the religion 
is Catholic. 

One must not make the mistake, however, to consider all 
of these countries alike, for although they all have similarities 
none of them is the same. 

The Argentine, Uruguay, Costa Rica and Southern Brazil 
have a larger percentage of whites than our own United 
States, whereas other countries such as Guatemala, Ecuador, 
Bolivia and Paraguay are predominant!y Indian. Then, again 
in Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela, the popu- 
lation is divided on a basis of approximately 30 per cent 
Indians, 60 per cent Mestizos and 10 per cent Whites. 

In education, the upper classes are highly advanced, not 
only in their own schools and Universities, but also in the 
highest institutes of learning in Europe, and sometimes in this 
country. The education of the masses is now progressing 
most satisfactorily and every Latin American hopes that with 
the new era after the war illiteracy will be at a minimum. 

Many of us who pride ourselves on our Universities and 
our great centers of learning should remember that the Uni- 
versities of Mexico City and Lima, Peru, ante-date our first 
University at Harvard by nearly one hundred years. 

Naturally, there is great disparity between the upper class 
and the masses of nearly all of these countries and conse- 
quently a struggle for better living conditions, a decent living 
wage and land, which was the cause of the revolution in 
Mexico and in some of the other Latin American countries. 

I think I would not be far from right if I said that today 
a cross section of all the southern countries would show 
purchasing power for what we consider the ordinary necessi- 
ties of life of only 35 per cent of the entire population. 


GovERNMENTS 


All of the 20 Latin American countries are republics, 
somewhat similar to our own. All fought for their inde- 
pendence from European powers, and all are zealous of their 
rights as free and independent nations. Sometimes we have 
had in some of the Latin American countries what we are 
pleased to term benevolent dictators due, perhaps, to the 
temporary need of a strong Central Government for the best 
interests of the nation as a whole. 

Of all the countries to the South I would consider Mexico, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica and Uruguay as the most 
democratic. 

TRADE 


Before 1914, the greater part of Latin American trade was 
controlled by the European countries, particularly Great 
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Britain and Germany. To their great profit these nations 
had wisely become intimately familiar with the languages, 
customs and problems of our Southern neighbors. They 
offered long term credits for the purchase of their goods 
while American merchants were still demanding cash in New 
York before shipment. 

Since 1914 when Latin America discovered us, due to the 
closing of the European markets, our trade with those 
countries has increased by leaps and bounds, amounting to 
well over 20 per cent of our total exports. 

During 1940 we sold $790,000,000 and purchased $610,- 
000,000. In 1941 we purchased more than we sold, and in 
1942 this balance has been largely increased, amounting at 
present to over one billion dollars a year. 

In normal times we must ship 10 per cent of our total 
gross production abroad. This absorbs 50 to 60 per cent of 
our cotton, 40 per cent tobacco, 30 to 40 per cent dried 
fruits, typewriters, sewing machines, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. In automobiles, alone, we sell to Latin America 
in normal times $100,000,000, which pays salaries of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 to our American workmen, in addition 
to the profits made by these great manufacturing companies. 


FuTuRE TRADE PROSPECTS 


Latin America offers today the most promising field for 
immediate development in the entire world. Many products 
formerly purchased in Malaya, China and Russia can be 
mined or grown at our back door. Rubber is being produced 
in Brazil, in Mexico and in Costa Rica; tea in Peru, Cuba 
can produce one crop a year more of silk cocoons than Japan, 
besides the enormous quantities of tin and manganese and 
other metals now being purchased from this Hemisphere, 
which formerly came from Russia and the Far East. In 
normal times we have imported 94 per cent of our essential 
tropical crops from the Far and Middle East and only 6 
per cent from Latin America, although many of these 
products originally came from South America, including the 
immensely important quinine and rubber, all of which can 
be produced on this Hemisphere. 

By buying from Latin America and making shipments of 
goods, as required by the conditions and trade of each 
country, we can easily increase our exports to over $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

Our natural zone of influence extends to the Northern 
part of South America including Colombia, Venezuela and 
the West Coast, for Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine are 
closer to Europe than to us. Brazil, however, ties in closely 
to us because we need her products, but Uruguay and the 
Argentine will always be competitive, as the agricultural 
products produced there are similar to our own. 

The Latin American countries prefer American goods 
on the basis of quality but have been tempted to purchase 
from Europe on account of more receptive cooperation and 
understanding, and longer credit facilities. 

While we are handicapped today in carrying out our trade 
with Latin America, due to import licenses, priorities, export 
licenses and the difficulties of transportation, on account of 
the war, we have made amazing strides in spite of the 
situation, due largely to the excellent services of the Pan 
American Airways, which has a record of carrying, during 
1942, seven times more air freight than was handled in the 
entire U. S. over the same period. In addition, with the 
building of the bridge over the Suchiate between Mexico 
and Guatemala, shipments can now be made by rail not only 
to any point in Mexico, but to Guatemala and Salvador as 
well. 


- developing a 


Crepit STANDING AND DoLLaR ExCHANGE 


That our Latin American business has been profitable, has 
been substantiated by the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
which rates commercial credit in all of the Latin American 
markets as “Good” and classifies all as “prompt” as regards 
collections. Dun & Bradstreet’s Survey of Latin American 
transactions shows that during the past ten years, credit 
losses amounted to only 2/5 of 1 per cent. 

Those countries with a net import balance have been 
surplus of sales over purchases leading 
to an accumulation of dollar exchange, which last year 
amounted to half a billion dollars, which amply justifies the 
high rating the U. S. exporter has given the Latin American 
markets on credits and collections, and his continuation of 
peace terms to those countries. 

The current and prospective accumulation of increased 
exchange reserves assures Latin American monetary stability 
and offers an exceptionally favorable outlook for post-war 
trade.’ In fact, these countries are in some ways profiting 
from the war while our debts are increasing, and it would 
not be at all surprising if the financial position of some of 
our Latin American neighbors were not even better than our 
own after this war is over, in spite of our credit standing 
as one of the richest nations on earth. 


TraDE SUMMARY 


In summing up our trade with Latin America, let us bear 
in mind that nothing is more conducive to international 
friendship, than satisfactory trade relations, that seldom have 
countries gone to war with nations with which they have 
had good relations in trade and that the answer to a peaceful 
world of tomorrow, is one in which all nations may have the 
advantages of raw materials and the opportunity to sell to 
their neighbors without undue tariffs or trade restrictions. 

The welfare of our country depends, in great measure, on 
the solidarity of this hemisphere and the friendship of each 
nation towards the United States and with one another. 
There is no better way to attain this friendship than through 
mutually satisfactory commercial relations. 


WHAT THE Americas ArE GiIvING To EAcH OTHER 


A great production war story is being written by the 
Republics of our Western Hemisphere. Amidst the clash of 
arms throughout all of the rest of the world, an amazing 
story of cooperation, goodwill, confidence and mutual trust 
is in the making. 

It means that a new spirit of economic friendship is 
abroad in Latin America, that trade routes hitherto closed 
by mountains, seas, jungles, rivers and forests are opening 
between Latin American Republics; and that a whole new 
world is available for production, steady employment and 
higher standards of living. 

And however much we hate war, it is war that has 
wrought this miracle through its demand for strategic 
materials and goods to win throvgh to victory. 

A recent agreement between Argentina and Brazil pro- 
vides that the products of new industries developed in either 
country shall be exempt from import duties for a period of 
ten years. 

Brazil and Argentina have agreed to aid Bolivia in build- 
ing new railroads to connect their respective borders; while 
Bolivia and the Argentine are about to build a pipe line 
to take Bolivian oil to Argentina’s railroad terminals. 

Brazil is exchanging its textiles, iron and steel products 
and lumber for Argentine wheat. 

Reciprocal trade treaties do not all have U. S. stamped on 
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them; Argentina has signed them with Cuba, Peru, Colombia 
and Chile and so their network of cooperation expands. 

A nine power rubber agreement binds Latin American 
Republics together in a mutual program to assure a stable 
market up to 1946; to maintain prices, to bring financial 
and technical aid to rubber development, to share the tire 
output and to advance research and production. 

Brazil has agreed to establish a free port at Santos to 
handle imports to and exports from Paraguay and Mexico 
will open free ports at Salina Cruz and Puerto Mexico. 

‘Two new highways, a new railroad and two tunnels under 
the Andes will soon connect Chile and the Argentine so 
coal and minerals from Chile can be exchanged for wheat 
and other products from the Argentine. 

In honor of a visit from the President of Paraguay, the 
President of Brazil cancelled a war debt of more than a 
billion dollars and so buried old rivalries. It may be the pre- 
lude to the extension of new railway lines between the two 
states by treaty agreement, thus completing twenty-one 
treaties concluded during President Vargas’ administration. 
‘They cover trade, transportation and finances. 

To supply the quinine lost to the United Nations from the 
Far East. Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Peru and other 
Republics to the south are actively encouraging the cinchona 
industry to meet the malarial pest of the jungles. 

Brazil, Argentina, Mexice, Venezuela and Peru now have 
tire plants and are producing enough to supply their neigh- 
bors, Chile, Paraguay and Bolivia. 

Nicaragua now has a complete free trade agreement with 
El Salvador. 

Mexico is sending commercial and agricultura! exhibits 
to some of her neighboring Republics. Trade envoys accomp- 
any the exhibits to give information about Mexico and to 
bring back ideas that will benefit its trade. 

A strong upward price movement is on in Latin America. 
It results mainly from war spending, diversion of products 
into war tasks, the disruption of normal trade. Republics 
are setting up their own price control mechanisms and are 
drawing upon the experience of other countries. With the 
interchange of commodities, scarce imported essentials, price 
controls on an inter-American basis may be necessary to 
prove effective; and in many Republics there appears to be a 
gathering of force to fight the battle on the basis of inter- 
American cooperation. 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION COMMISSION 


How is this whole new economic structure held together? 
Certainly by the driving need to win the war, by the growing 
sense of interdependence and by the money and ability to 
carry through these plans. But it is held together by some- 
thing—which some men will think more fragile and others 
more sturdy. ‘This is a network of agreements called con- 
tracts. Every expansion, every new development, every high- 
way and bridge that is built, every new plan has behind it a 
contract, built upon the good faith and good will that is 
pouring into these efforts. Billions of dollars are being spent 
under contracts to buy surplus stocks, to install new plants, 
to build railways and to increase production. 

Now few contracts, as every businessman knows, are so 
drawn, especially in wartime, as to be perfect. They all have 
things forgotten or vaguely stated which lead to misunder- 
standings and conflict. One party thinks he intended to say 
and do one thing; while the other party sees it quite another 
way. Let us for a moment look at this situation as it may 
appear when the bells are rung for victory and the flags of 
peace are flying. 


Huge government funds will cease—we hope gradually, 
sO aS not to precipitate a crisis, and a procedure, for the 
transition of financing and directives to private industry 
must be worked out. 

Contracts that have no post-war safeguards will be can- 
celled and adjustments must follow hard upon their can- 
cellation, if business is to resume peace time operations in 
the quickest possible time. 

Somehow, and in some way, these new economic develop- 
ments must be kept going or our Good Neighbor Policy, 
which has served so admirably the needs of war, may deterior- 
ate in the scramble for peace time adjustments. 

These are but illustrations that challenge the Americas 
and that challenge arbitration, for it offers the one sure and 
expeditious way of keeping disputes out of post-war adjust- 
ments and of safeguarding the reservoir of goodwill and good 
faith which supply our Good Neighbor Policy and economic 
plans with vigor. 

I would like at this point to call your attention to one of 
the events in this foreign trade and arbitration program 
which may be of interest to the West Coast. 

In New York the Inter-American Commercial Arbitra- 
tion Commission is calling the First Western Hemisphere 
Conference on Foreign Trade and Arbitration to discuss these 
very problems, and to explore ways of making arbitration 
useful in their solution. I understand the conference will 
suggest to other Foreign Trade Groups that these and other 
related subjects be studied in similarly called Conferences. 


PorTFOLIO INVESTMENTS 


It is interesting to note that the dollar bonds of all the 
Latin American countries outstanding today amount to 
approximately $1,600,000,000.00, and of these probably less 
than 75 per cent are held in the United States. As a result 
of the world wide depression of business, a large number of 
these countries defaulted in the payment of either the prin- 
cipal or the interest on these debts. Others have been able 
to meet their foreign obligations promptly. No Latin Ameri- 
can country has definitely repudiated its debts and most of 
those in default have already reached an agreement with 
their foreign creditors involving in most cases a substantial 
reduction in rate of interest, but no reduction in principal 
amount. The accumulation of dollars already referred to and 
the limitation on our exports due to the war has stimulated 
the repatriation of dollar bonds by various South American 
countries which has been advantageous for the debt structure 
of the countries involved. 

The situation in which Latin American governments found 
themselves was not entirely of their own making. In part, at 
least, it was traceable to American lenders and our unac- 
customed position at that time as creditors in the inter- 
national money market. 

That agreements will finally be reached in nearly all cases 
there can be no slightest doubt. However, our help in pur- 
chasing from Latin America those materials which we most 
need is absolutely essential to a satisfactory solution. Such 
purchases will put our debtors in possession of dollar funds 
to meet their obligations and will even more importantly 
show them the consideration and understanding so necessary 
to build up mutual friendship with us. 

We should not forget that since the crisis of 1929 there 
have been defaults in bonds in the United States amounting 
to $9,000,000,000.00, of which $1,650,000,000.00 pertains to 
railroads, which, alone, is greater than the entire bonded debt 
of all the Latin American countries. 
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Direct INVESTMENTS 


Our direct investments in Latin America today amount 
to approximately $3,500,000,000.00. These have been made 
in oil fields, mines, banana plantations, railways, cables, 
telegraph and telephone lines, and various other commercial 
undertakings. These enterprises have been vital in the 
development of the Latin American countries in much the 
same manner that European capital of an earlier day was to 
the growth of the United States. 

With a variety of climate from the tropics to perpetual 
snow, producing every type of vegetation, and with vast 
resources of oil and minerals, Latin America offers the largest 
and most fertile investment field in all the world. 

This land of opportunity pays, in some countries, annual 
dividends of 10 to 15 per cent on the stock of its principal 
industries, some of which have fully paid for themselves in 
three to five years. Bank loans run from 7 to 10 per cent 
and real estate mortgages are 8 to 12 per cent. Taxes are 
trivial, as compared to our own, wages are cheap, and living 
expenses are much less than in our own country. 

Due to these splendid opportunities, and the stability of 
the Latin American Governments, deposits in American 
banks of nationals of these countries have’ been rapidly 
returning homeward and a large volume of American money 
is now being placed in Latin American enterprises in partici- 
pation with local capital. Within the last six months at 
least $50,000,000 of private capital of American citizens 
has been invested in Mexico alone, where conditions are 
better than at any previous time in the history of that 
country. Mexico today, has become the leader of all of the 
Latin American nations, under the able direction of President 
Manuel Avila Camacho and that great statesman, Ezeqiuel 
Padilla, Secretary of State. 

Numerous Syndicates have been formed throughout the 
United States for the investment of American capital in 
shares of Latin American companies which have a high 
credit standing and a record of ten years or more of constant 
and satisfactory earnings. 

Latin America, particularly Mexico and Brazil, present 
a golden opportunity for industrialization, with an abundance 
of raw products and cheap labor, and little if any competition, 
for until now, our Southern neighbors have specialized 
solely on the products of agriculture, mining and oil. 


New factories and mills are constantly being built and 
within the last few months several of our idle plants are 
being shipped and transplanted where the wheels of industry 
will turn for new fields and higher profits. 

American capital is needed and welcome and will pay 
handsome dividends, provided it is invested in conjunction 
with local capital and not as a wholly foreign owned enter- 
prise. 

In making these investments we also render a service to 
our own country for with the rise of manufacturing indus- 
tries in Latin America through our investments, the closer 
our friendship becomes and the higher their per capita 
wealth, the greater their purchasing power and, consequently, 
the greater the demand for American goods. 

Trade records show that our export sales thrive best in an 
expanding industrial market and that highly industrialized 
countries have always been the best markets for our manufac- 
tured goods. 


Goop NEIGHBOR PoLicy AND FuruRE 
HEMISPHERE RELATIONS 


And now a few words about our Good Neighbor Policy 
and the close and friendly understanding which now exists 
between the Latin American countries and ourselves. 

Never in our history have relations been more cordial, 
never have we been working more whole-heartedly together. 

Today 21 countries of this Hemisphere, including the 
Dominion of Canada, are bound closely together by ties 
of trust and confidence, all allies and inspired in a common 
cause, based on the principles of respect for law, of justice 
and of cooperation. 

We are comrades in arms, working for the victory of 
freedom and democracy, and world peace. But in order to 
win the peace, which all the nations of this Hemisphere so 
ardently desire, we must not lose sight that this new order 
of peace must be supported, not only by humanitarian but 
by economic principles, which will insure equitable and 
lasting international relations with equal opportunities for 
all Nations. 

All the countries of this Hemisphere have a common des- 
tiny. Our strength lies in our ability to cooperate and work 
together and in the sacrifices we are willing to make for our 
mutual welfare. 


The Post War Outlook for Young Business Men 


“ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF LIBERTY” 


By DEWITT EMERY, President, National Small Business Men’s Association, Inc. 


Delivered before the Annual Meeting of the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago, Ill., June 14, 1943. 


HAT is the Post War Outlook for Young Busi- 

W ness men? The only way I can truthfully answer 

that question is by saying, “I don’t know.” How- 
ever, based on a projection into the post-war period of the 
rapidly expanding pre-war centralized control, I’d say that 
the post-war outlook for young business men is bad, very 
bad. In fact, worse than it has ever been at any given 
time in the entire history of our Republic. 

About al! a young business man can look forward to 
under the centralized control philosophy is more and more, 
and then still more, regimentation in every phase of his 
existence. It recently came to light that under the terms 


of the lease used by at least one of the government housing 
projects, it’s necessary for the tenant to get written permis- 
sion from the government before having a baby. 

When regimentat‘on reaches that stage, all of the other 
things, such as being told by the government what to eat 
and how much, what you may or may not wear, where you 
have to live, where you must work and for how much, 
whether or not you can have a car and if so, how many miles 
you are permitted to drive it in a given period, all these 
things and many others fall into the class of minor irritants. 

Under centralized, if a young business man should be 
foolish enough to want to go into business for himself, 
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he’d undoubtedly have to get the approval of from five to 
twenty-five bureaucrats. And if he did, finally, succeed in 
getting permission to go ahead, his troubles would only be 
beginning. He would unquestionably have to hire his 
help through a government employment office and pay a 
scale of wages fixed by a bureaucrat. He’d only be allowed 
so much of certain materials, all of which he’d have to 
account for to four or five different departments, bureaus 
or agencies, on literally hundreds of different forms. He'd 
only be allowed to make sales in a certain definitely defined 
territory at prices fixed by order or decree. 

If at any time he was inclined to show a little independ- 
ence and exercise some initiative, he’d more likely than not 
be sat upon by a bureaucrat and should he at any time 
on anything fail to go along with everything his bosses, 
the bureaucrats, wanted, he’d probably be put out of busi- 
ness overnight by having his materials shut off, his employees 
assigned to other jobs and his customers forbidden to buy 
from him. 

That isn’t a very pretty picture is it? But, of coarse, 
there would be compensations. Yet, indeed. In return 
for giving up his lilberties and being a slave of the state, 
he’d be promised security from the cradle to the grave. 
What more can anyone ask. Security provided by the gov- 
ernment from the cradle to the grave, according to the 
“planners”, is all there is. There ain’t no more. 

Some of you may think that I’m overdrawing this picture 
of centralization. That the sort of thing I’m talking about 
just can’t happen here. You may feel that I’m just a plain, 
everyday, ordinary, reactionary calamity howler. However, 
before you reach such a conclusion, let’s follow the advice 
of our “Brown Derbied” freind and “look at the record.” 

In looking at the record, please keep in mind that we are 
only taking a hasty glance. Were we to take an all-inclusive 
look, we’d have to stay right here until at least this time 
next week. Also keep in mind, while we are looking at the 
record, that from almost the very inception of our Republic 
the Federal Government has been growing in power, thereby 
becoming an ever increasingly important factor in our na- 
tional life. Up until recent years the expansion was very 
gradual, its largest single impetus prior to 1933 being, per- 
haps, the income tax amendment which went into effect 
in 1913. An interesting side light on this is that when the 
income tax amendment was being considered on the floor of 
the Senate, one senator said he was opposed to it because 
he felt such a tax would get bigger and bigger until some 
day it might amount to as much as five or ten percent. 

I'd like to trace for you the development of the power 
of the Federal Government during the period of its gradual 
expansion, but I’m afraid we won’t have time for that. And 
further, for our present purpose, the recent rapid expan- 
sion in this power is more important. 

I want you to keep in mind that the glance we are about 
to take at the record is the pre-war record. Suppose we 
start our glance with the bank holiday in 1933 which closed 
every bank in the country and before any bank could reopen 
it had to have permission from the government to do so. 
In many cases, the reopened bank had the government as a 
partner because of the funds advanced by an agency of the 
government. From that day to this, banks and bankers 
have been anything but free agents. In fact, one of my 
banker friends told me recently that it has now gotten to 
the point where it is necessary for him to get permission 
from an official of the government before he can wash his 
hands during business hours. 

Following the bank holiday came a perfect deluge of 
new Federal agencies, some of them created by law, others 


by executive order. Among these new agencies we find the 
following, which I’ll name in alphabetical order rather than 
by the dates they were established: 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
Civil Aeronautics Authority 

Civilian Conservation Corps 
Export-Import Bank 

Farm Credit Administration 

Federal Communications Commission 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Housing Administration 

Federal Savings and Loan Association 
Federal Security Agency 

Federal Works Agency 

Government Relations and Science Advisory Committee 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
National Labor Relations Board 
National Railroad Retirement Board 
Public Works Administration 

Railroad Retirement Board 

R. F. C. Mortgage Company 
Resettlement Administration 

Rural Electrification Administration 
Rural Rehabilitation Division 

Securities Exchange Commission 

Social Security Board 

Tennessee Valley Associated Co-operatives 
Tennessee Valley Authority 

Temporary National Economic Committee 
United States Employment Service 
United States Maritime Commission 
Wage Hour Division 

Works Progress Administration 


I have named thirty out of a total of one hundred twenty- 
four agencies of the government created between March 4th, 
1933, and May Ist, 1940. I won’t take time to give you 
the names of the other ninety-four. I have here the com- 
plete list of one hundred twenty-four if any of you care to 
look it over. Some day I’ll extend the list to include all 
of the new agencies created since May Ist, 1940, but don’t 
believe I’d better undertake that until the paper shortage 
has been licked. 

Each of the thirty agencies I named, and each of the 
ninety-four I didn’t name, issued rules or regulation of some 
kind. Some of them issued a large number and some com- 
paratively few, but the sum total of the regulation applied 
by these one hundred twenty-four new agencies of the gov- 
ernment adds up to a sizable chunk of pre-war regimen- 
tation—yes, quite a sizable chunk. And that’s the point I 
want to make, particularly for the benefit of the “it can’t 
happen here” boys. 

I’d like to comment on several of these agencies but we 
haven’t time for that. Therefore, we'll pass up all of them 
except A.A.A. and we'll talk a little about it because the 
record of the operation of the farm program under A.A.A. 
furnishes what might almost be called perfect data for the 
next point I want to make. 

You undoubtedly remember that the A.A.A. was brought 
into existence to save the farmer. It provided an over-all 
plan for farmers to replace the then haphazard method 
whereby each farmer decided for himself what he’d raise 
and how much. Quotas were fixed for several crops. Sur- 
plus were to be eliminated and above all, prices were to be 
raised and the farmers’ income greatly increased. Over 
the period of five years which we shall consider, several 
billion dollars of the tax payers’ money was poured into 
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the farm program. What was the result? Here are some 
of the figures. Those on prices were compiled from the 
official record of the Deparatment of Agriculture and those 
on imports, from the official records of the Department 
of Commerce. 

The average price of wheat 1921 through 1932—before 
planned economy—was 1.017 per bushel. The average 
price of wheat 1933 through 1937—during planned economy 
was 851% cents per bushel, a decline of 16.2 per cent. 
During the same period corn declined 4.3 per cent, cotton 
34.7 per cent, cattle 17.1 per cent, hogs 15.9 per cent, and 
potatoes 26.9 per cent. So, on increasing the price of farm 
products planned economy didn’t work so well. 

During the period 1933 through 1937, little pigs were 
slaughtered, crops of various kinds were plowed under 
and bounties were paid out of the public treasury for not 
raising this and that. What was the result? A comparison 
of imports on hogs, cattle and corn will give us at least a 
good idea of the answer. 


In 1933 we imported 6,470 pounds of hogs. 

In 1937 we imported 16,555,218 pounds of hogs. 
In 1933 we imported 74,658 head of cattle. 

In 1937 we imported 494,945 head of cattle. 

In 1933 we imported 160,288 bushels of corn. 
In 1937 we imported 86,337,248 bushels of corn. 


In 1937 approximately thirty million acres were held 
out of production, and had our food requirements been pro- 
duced at home, approximately twenty-five million acres of the 
land held out of production would have been cultivated. 

That’s the record for five years of planned economy as 
applied to agriculture, not in France or Germany or Italy 
or Russia or Japan or China, but right here in these United 
States of ours. That’s the record taken from the official 
records of the Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. So, with this record before us of how 
planned economy works, is it any wonder—if we go into 
the post-war period under even broader and more stringent 
centralized control—that I say the post-war outlook for 
young business men is bad—very, very bad! 

I haven’t mentioned W.P.B., O.P.A., W.L.B., O.C.D., 
O.D.T., or any of the other war agencies. I haven’t said 
anything about taxes, or the national debt, or renegotiations, 
or F.C.C.’s absolute control of the air under the recent 
Supreme Court decision. I haven’t commented on organized 
labor, export markets, Uncle Sam’s playing Santa Claus 
to the Universe, and a whole host of other things all of 
which have an important bearing on the post-war outlook. 
It’s impossible in the time allotted to me to make a com- 
plete analysis of all-of the factors which have a bearing on 
post-war conditions. Nor have I talked about Social Secur- 
ity, particularly the Wagner-Murray bill which is the blue 
print for security from the cradle to the grave. This bill 
was introduced in the Senate a few days ago and each and 
every one of you should ask one of the senators from your 
state to send you a copy of it. Tell him you want a copy 
of S. 1161 and when you get it, study it carefully. It’s 
important, because this bill for the first time reveals the 
ultimate objective of the planners. 

I want to comment briefly on one phase of O.P.A. 
activity, also say a few words about renegotiation, then con- 
clude by giving you my idea of the other side of the picture. 
So far we’ve looked only at the darker side, but there 
can and, I believe, should be a brighter side, a much brighter 
side. Provided those of us who do our fighting on the home 
front have sense enough and guts enough to see to it that 
our Republic remains a Republic, that the bill of rights 
continues in force, that this country stays within the frame- 





work of the American way of life, and that American 
institutions, including private property and private enter- 
prise, do not fall by the wayside. 

The O.P.A. activitiy I want to call your attention to 
is the determined effort now being made to establish grade 
labeling. Under grade labeling, brand names would cease 
to exist. Which is to say, cigarettes, for example, would 
be grade A., B. and C. and so on. No manufacturer would 
have any product identification, which means, of course, that 
he would not have anything to advertise and if there 
wasn’t any advertising, how long would newspapers and 
magazines be able to continue publication without being 
subsidized by the government? And if the government was 
putting up the money, who would control what went into 
the news and editorial columns? All of which adds up 
to the fact that “there are more ways of killing a dog than 
choking him on butter.” 

Now for those few words about renegotiation. The 
renegotiation law became effective on April 28th, 1942, its 
purpose being to prevent execessive profits on war produc- 
tion. What constitutes an excessive profit was not defined 
in the law, nor were rules of procedure laid down. In 
other words, the law is pretty much a blanket piece of 
legislation under which the several Price Adjustment Boards, 
each of which operates independently, have complete free- 
dom to recapture profits and to force down prices as they 
see fit. 

I’m not in any sense advocating that any war profiteer 
be permitted to keep ill-gotten gains. The worst thing in 
the world which could happen to American business would 
be for this war to be followed by the scandals on excessive 
profits which followed World War I. On the other hand, 
I am_ vigorously advocating that war contractors be per- 
mitted to retain a reasonable profit; that provision be made 
in renegotiation for reconversion; that renegotiations take 
into account all of the costs of production, including income 
and excess profits taxes, and that the cloak of secrecy which 
now surrounds renegotiations settlements be dispelled. 

There isn’t anything in the law which says that renego- 
tiation must or should be applied before taxes, and since 
profit is not actually a profit until the full cost of doing 
business has been deducted, and most certainly taxes are 
part of the cost of doing business, renegotiation settlements 
should be made on a net basis, the profit allowed should be 
after taxes. Also, there isn’t anything in the law which 
says that renegotiation settlements must be kept secret. 
Certainly, there is no need for secrecy so far as the conduct 
of the war is concerned because information on the settle- 
ments made with the larger companies whose stocks are 
listed on the stock exchange can be obtained from the state- 
ments they file with S.E.C. 

As it is now, no manufacturer has any idea what to expect 
under renegotiation. He hears about one company which 
was allowed thirty per cent on its selling price and then 
about another company which only received ten per cent on 
cost, and so on. His turn to be renegotiated may not come 
for a year or more during which time he doesn’t know 
whether he’s afoot or on horse back. And with this un- 
known factor added to all of the other uncertainties con- 
nected with doing business these days, it makes efficient 
operation almost impossible. 

If settlement were publicized and a manufacturer in 
Missouri, for example, knew what profit had been allowed 
to a company in the same line of business in New York, 
he’d at least have some idea what to expect when his turn 
came. 

So much for that. I said a moment ago that there should, 
and I believed could, be a brighter side to the post-war out- 
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look for young business men. I’ll go farther and say that the 
post-war period should provide the biggest and best oppor- 
tunities that ever existed for young men at any time, any 
place on the face of the earth from the beginning of recorded 
history. 1 know I’m taking in a lot of territory and I do 
it deliberately. 

What could possibly make the vast difference between 
the picture drawn by my opening statement and the picture 
drawn by the statement I have just made. The answer is 
factual information. Abraham Lincoln summed up this 
situation in a few words a good many years ago. He said, 
“T have faith in the common pecple. ‘Tell the people the 
truth and the nation will be saved.” I have that same faith. 
lf I didn’t have, I wouldn’t be here talking to you today. 

We all know that the judgment of any executive is no 
better than his information. Too many of us, however, over- 
look the fact that exactly the same thing is true of a truck 
driver, a carpenter or brickmason, a plumber or a factory 
worker, or any other American citizen. When these people 
understand what private capitalism is and what private enter- 
prise means to each individual citizen in the country and to 
his family, the vast majority of them will be just as staunch 
advocates of individual free enterprise as you and I. 

How many of these people do you suppose have the facts 
on planned economy which I gave you concerning the 
A.A.A.’s farm program? I haven’t any idea either, but it’s 
certainly a mighty small percentage. How many of them 
know that labor gets more than eight-four cents out of every 
income dollar? There are literally thousands of similar 
pieces of factual information which should be gotten to all 
of our people all the way down to the bottom of the lowest 
income groups. 

That’s an awful lot of folks to reach, but they can be 
reached and they must be reached if the brighter side of the 
post-war picture is to become a reality. 

Please understand that I don’t want anyone to at any 
time do anything which will in any way hinder or disrupt 
our war effort. Winning the war in the shortest possible 
time and with the smallest possible loss of life is more im- 
portant than anything else, and must be considered by all 
of us all of the time. 

There are many things, however, which all of us can do 
to help prepare for the dynamic, rapidly expanding economy 
we can and should have following the war which will not 
in any way interfere with the war effort. Scientific develop- 
ment has compressed into the last two years the normal 
advancement of fifty years and this development applies to 
everything—automobiles, refrigerators, housing, clothes, fur- 
niture, anything you can think of. When the shooting stops, 
there will be in this country a pent-up demand for goods 
the like of which the world has never known. And there 
will be more money in the hands of the lower income groups 
than ever before. 

What’s our first step if we want to help prepare for peace ? 
I'd say it is to eradicate the philosophy of scarcity from the 
minds of all of our people. To me that philosophy is the 
silliest thing that anyone ever seriously suggested. If it was 
carried to its ultimate conclusion, it would mean that after 
awhile everyone would have everything for producing noth- 
ing. Absurd—certainly it is, but nevertheless, that’s the 
soothing syrup which has for years been fed to millions of 
Americans. There never has been and there never will be a 
successful substitute for hard work and thrift. 

An equally silly idea is that of persons who contend our 
frontiers are gone, that this country can’t develop any further, 
that the best we can possibly look forward to is a static 
economy and, therefore, we might as well get busy dividing 


up what we have because we'll never have more to divide. 

I’m not much given to making predictions, but here’s 
one you can paste in your hat band. Within ten years after 
the end of the war, at least sixty per cent of the total pro- 
duction in the United States will be on new products which 
were not and never had been in commercial production when 
the war ended. That’s what I think of the idea of a static 
economy. The use of farm products as raw material in 
industry is just getting rightly started and a great stream of 
unbelievable things is coming out of research laboratories. 
I should qualify this by saying that my prediction is based 
on our being governed by laws, not by executive orders, 
decrees or directives emanating from two hundred or more 
boards, bureaus, agencies or departments. Also, it is based 
on the government acting as an umpire, management being 
free to go ahead on its own initiative. 

A new born baby might be used to illustrate the fact that 
security from the cradle to the grave is dead wrong. The 
first thing that happens to him is, he’s held up by his heels 
and given a good hard smack. If he starts yelling, starts 
struggling, he has a chance to live. If he remains passive, 
doesn’t try to help himself, that is both the beginning and 
the end. Our Creator intended that life should be a struggle 
from the cradle to the grave and I for one am perfectly 
willing to bow to His judgment. 

I might go a step further along this line by pointing out 
that no matter how much reading or studying you may do, 
you can’t make me an educated person. If I want an edu- 
cation, I must work for it myself. By the same token, no 
matter how much manual labor or how much exercising you 
may do, you can’t put any muscle on my arm. If I want 
muscle, I’ve got to earn it for myself. Also, if I want se- 
curity, it’s up to me to provide it for myself and, personally, 
I wouldn’t have it any other way. 

There are many other things I might mention, but I be- 
lieve what I have said lays the foundation for a suggestion 
I want to make, which is that you and I and tens of thou- 
sands like us must immediately become salesmen of the finest 
product anyone ever had to offer—the United States of 
America. 

Our line is complete. It includes constitutional govern- 
ment, the Bill of Rights, freedom of opportunity, private 
enterprise and all of the related items which go to make up 
the true American way of life. The first step we must all 
take is to become thoroughly familiar with our merchandise, 
and then to everylastingly push the sale of it. Certainly we'll 
meet resistance, but you know a good salesman really doesn’t 
start to sell until the prospect says “no.” 

Part of our selling must be that we ourselves fully dis- 
charge our duties as citizens which, among other things, in- 
clude expressing our views at frequent intervals to our elected 
representatives in public office. This is tremendously im- 
portant and is one place where most of us are mighty lax. 

Public opinion is always the final determining factor in 
a Republic, and you fellows, when you go to your homes 
in every part of the country, can be very effective in creating 
public opinion in your respective communities. How about 
it? Are you willing to become salesmen of America? Are 
you willing to help in reinforming and reselling America and 
American institutions to Americans? If you are, and if I 
can at any time be helpful to you in any way, don’t fail to 
call on me. 

And now I want to leave one final thought with you 
and I earnestly hope you’ll keep it with you all the time from 
now on. That is . . . “ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS 
THE PRICE OF LIBERTY.” 
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The Long Road Ahead 


GHOSTS OF OUR GENERATION 


By RAYMOND MOLEY, Professor of Public Law, Columbia University 
Delivered at the Annual Commencement of Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, May 31, 1943 


IME was, before the giant events of 1914 lashed at 

the pillars of civilization, when an occasion like this 

was an opportunity to offer pious advice to the youth 
of the graduating class. Those who were the recipients of 
that advice listened with moderate attention and then moved 
on to the work of the world. For a brief while in the sweep 
of history, the generation of which most of us are members 
was the custodian of our civilization. There were given into 
our hands a precious tradition and a superlatively rich coun- 
try. Now, as the long shadows fall on our years, we cannot 
be sure even that we shall »e able to pass on that heritage to 
our sons. We have not done so well. 

America has seen two wars, closer together than any two 
wars in our former history, during our trusteeship. We 
staged the most godless and the most insane boom of all time. 
The most profound depression mars our record. Our genera- 
tion, which inherited more wealth than any other, has spent 
more, wasted more, destroyed more, endangered more lives 
and told more falsehoods than any other which Americans can 
recall. No, we have not done so well. We shall leave to the 
next generation a poorer, sadder nation. 

In light of our record, we would be crowning our blund- 
ering with the dunce cap of fatuous impertinence if we 
should piously offer you advice. Class of 1943, I shall spare 
you that affront. We all have too vital a sense of humor for 
me to attempt to give you, or for that matter, for you to listen 
to solemn injunctions about what to do with the wreckage 
we leave you. If we have any parting word for you, it can 
only be not to follow in our footsteps. Look further back 
in history for your inspiration! Give us leave to shuffle on 
for our little span and to reckon with our God for our cosmic 
failures. For “we have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done; and we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done; and there is no health in us.” 

So let me modify the honored custom of a salutation to 
the graduating class. Let me turn from the class to the 
parents, the teachers and the well-wishers. To the men and 
women not of the graduating class: 

These young men and women, who have measured their 
short years since we foolishly thought we saw the dawn in 
1919, are in no mere rhetorical or sentimental sense the 
masters of the civilization which lies beyond this war. The 
future is theirs, just as the past was ours. They are our 
masters; we are not theirs. They will judge us; we shall not 
judge them. Nor will their judgments be kindly, if their 
foundation is truth. They will be unlikely to accept our 
faltering recollections as established wisdom. They will deal 
harshly with our ersatz progress. Unlike us, they will waste 
no time finding substitutes for solutions. Their strong young 
minds will demand solutions. 

Unfortunately, we have created not solutions, but prob- 
lems. Our generation has designed a form of warfare most 
cunningly calculated to destroy the intelligent, the adven- 
turous and the physically sound. With hideous efficiency, 
modern warfare places the fittest in the greatest danger. We 
have improved upon the devil’s work, for the devil took the 
hindmost: modern warfare takes the foremost. Every nation 
must ultimately reckon with the grievous loss of those who 


are the most perfect of its youth. Never, as Mr. Churchill 
said, have we owed so much to so few. Civilization has 
always depended upon these few, and it will be the poorer 
because they have had to give their blood for victory. Thus 
we have squandered not only the present, but the future. 

We have fashioned a so-called new economics, which 
consists of the simple process of making the future pay for 
the past. We have reversed the order of thrift. Time was 
when we left our savings to our children. Now, as a 
nat‘on, we leave them our debts. And we call that progress! 
Do’ not imagine for a moment that our children’s bitter 
laughter will not punctuate that idiotic delusion. 

But on us, who are not of this graduating class, there 
rests, perforce, despite our failures, solemn obligation. With 
such powers as we possess and such intelligence as we can 
muster, we must still guard the forms of freedom we have 
inherited. The boys in uniform have their hands full now. 
Their job is to determine whether we shall have a country 
at all. Our job is to preserve for them, while they are away, 
the kind of country in which we want them to begin their 
life’s work. That is the last thing our generation can do. 
Let us conclude this spottv drama of ours with a sequence 
that will lift it from utter futility. Let it not be said that 
we inherited a free government and altogether dissipated 
our inheritance for the graven images of expediency. Let us, 
for our children’s sake, preserve these things at home: indi- 
vidual opportunity; freedom of mind and spirit; national 
independence; and an inviolate republic. 

I do not fear that we shall fail in good will, for ours is a 
generous people. Nor do we lack leaders with warm and 
humane impulses. We know what the dictates of humanity 
require of us: that we must stop the horror of war and that, 
at home, willing hands must not rot in idleness. Americans 
do care about these things—care profoundly. 

Nor are the tragic events of these war times lacking in 
the power to multiply men’s emotions. Never before have so 
many been called to service in the armed forces. Never 
before have so many parents, brothers, sisters and friends 
felt the anxiety of a personal stake in great and unpredict- 
able events. May God grant that the totality of sacrifice in 
this war will not surpass any other. But that, too, may be 
exacted of us. We shall, as the months and years unfold, be 
moved ever more poignantly to the prayer that we may 
never suffer this again. There will be no faltering in our love 
for those who give so much, no failure in our wish that this 
may not happen again. 

But, as Santayana tells us, “Love is very penetrating, but 
it penetrates to possibilities rather than facts.” It is not 
enough to know that wrong exists, nor is it enough to have 
the mere will to correct it. A desire to destroy ugliness and 
abuse may stimulate our faith in economic and _ social 
miracles, but it does not forthwith achieve order, justice and 
security. There must be clear thinking as well as good will. 

Twenty-five years ago the powerful urge to prevent war 
quickened the spirits of men. We failed, not because we did 
not care, but because we discovered no way to harness our 
emotions to a workable means of ordering the world. To 
blind our eyes and cloud our minds with mere emotion will 
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simply be to pave the way for another bitter disillusionment. 
We must take thought of the future—clear, rational thought 
—before it is too late. 

Let us look realistically at foreign policy for a moment. 

Versailles built the illusion, not the reality of international 
stability. Fourteen points of earnest idealism constituted the 
agenda of that conference. But there were fourteen other 
points which emerged—fourteen ghostly points of failure, 
which I shall try to recite as briefly as I can. 

We hear most about two of those points, but they are not 
enough to explain what happened. Those two first points 
are: 

1. That we, in America, turned away from Europe 
when the war was over. So we did. But that was not the 
sole reason for the failure of the peace. 

2. ‘That because our leaders’ personal honor, pride and 
prestige became involved in the debate, the true issues were 
swallowed up by politics. That, too, is true. 

But let us now consider the twelve additional points of 
failure. 

3. The structure of peace was imperfect. Between Rus- 
sia and Gern.uny we created a cordon of little states—demo- 
cracies if you will—and based their support upon France 
alone, a state far too weak to support so distant and rickety 
a structure. The peace of Versailles resembled nothing so 
invch as an attempt to anchor a bridge on one side of a 
stream. Russia, the normal and logical eastern end of the 
bridge, was rejected. 

4. We mistook the economic strangulation of a nation 
for the just punishment of the guilty. Kill the malefactor, 
i? yor will! Chain him! But remember that if you starve 
him. you simply lend him the strength of desperation. 

5. Our pitiful political and economic thinking, which 
assumed that money is essential to life, mistook economic 
sanctions for force. Hitler and Japan built a war machine 
without money. 

6. Ignoring the lessons of history and common sense, 
we overlooked the fact that the sources of a nation’s physical 
strength are its natural resources. We put little Czecho- 
slovakia on guard, and ignored the continental power of 
In the East, we ignored the continental power of 
China, and put our faith in a few forts on Manila Bay. 

7. We indulged in the false hope that nationalism was 
passing out of the world in 1918. We know now that 
nationalism is a living force, and will be for many generations 
to come. 

8. We failed to realize the lack of reality in political 
thinking, which deals in impressions—in seeming, not being. 
9. We put our faith in phrases, in rhetoric, in words. 

10. We set up law before the fact, when all human 
experience should have shown us that law, to be effective, 
must follow the fact. The League of Nations was a lawyer’s 
dream. ‘‘Woe unto you, lawyers, for ye have taken away 
the key of knowledge.” 

11. Nor was our academic thinking without sin. Our 
learned works on international affairs built a tower of pre- 
tentious knowledge upon a conception of the world which 
belonged to the past. Science, chemistry and industry trans- 
formed the very vitals of nations, while our bocks dealt with 
the skeletons of things past. 

12. In our country we talked about international coopera- 
tion, while we were shaping economic policies that ran 
completely counter to what we called our international 
policies. Even now, our State Department talks of increasing 
foreign trade, while our labor boards lift the price of labor 
so high that we cannot compete in the markets of the world. 
We cannot have inflation at home and a healthy trade abroad. 


13. We failed to prepare militarily, and we did not 
equip ourselves diplomatically. Intelligence in the conduct 
of foreign affairs is scarcely assured when ambassadors are 
measured in terms of their campaign contributions 

14. Finally, we failed—and, I regret to say, continue to 
fail—to appraise accurately our relative interest in various 
parts of the world. Our interests in Europe are one thing; 
in Asia, they are another; and in Pan America, still another. 
We failed utterly to view these interests in proper relation 
to one another. 

These, in brief, are fourteen points of failure. They are 
the ghosts of Christmases past. We must do better than that 
for the children who are fighting for us. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the last peace was the 
nature of its guarantors. The big five were the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Japan and Italy. After the 
victory which ends this war, two of these states will be shat- 
tered. A third, France, will need help for a generation to 
achieve even the secondary rank to which nature had con- 
demned it before this war rubbed out its power. 

From the standpoint of effective and potential influence, 
four great powers will emerge from this war. These are the 
United States, the British Commonwealth, Russia and China. 
For better or for worse, the future stability of the world will 
depend upon their capacity to work with each other and to 
plan the future intelligently. Three of these powers are 
unique, in that they stretch over a major continental area, 
are possessed of vast agricultural and mineral resources and 
are, to all intents and purposes, capable of supporting a huge 
population without aid from the outside. Actually or potent- 
tially, they are the greatest integrated, unitary powers of 
the world, each with an immense population which, in 
general, speaks a common language and enjoys a common 
heritage. It is extremely important to note that these 
nations are not likely to be predatory. Their interest lies 
in an opportunity to live their lives and solve their problems 
without war. The British Commonwealth has its place for 
a special reason related to its history, its resources and its 
relation to us. 

If, as seems inevitable, the peace of the postwar world will 
depend upon the collective will of the big four of the United 
Nations, let us consider certain conditions of that stability. 

Most important of these conditions is a recognition of the 
vast regional differences which exist in the world and a 
determination, in advance, of our proper American interest 
in each region. The vital interests of the world center in 
three great regions and, possibly, a number of smaller ones. 
From our standpoint, the first is Pan-America, the second is 
Eastern Asia and the Western Pacific, and the Third com- 
prises Europe, Western Asia and Africa. Our concern with 
the first is immediate, vital and predominant. In the Western 
Pacific and East Asia, we have, in common with two or three 
other major powers, an active interest. In Europe, Asia 
Minor and Africa, our concern is sympathetic, but secondary. 
In each of these spheres, our influence should be lent only in 
line with our interests. What is more, we shall be well 
advised if we undertake only what we can effectively do. 
When a man’s reach exceeds his grasp, he’s more than likely 
to burn his fingers. 

Some of us assume that a single over-all league can solve 
the problems of the world, providing only that we enter such 
a league. In sharp contrast is the realism of the present 
British government, so clearly expressed by Mr. Churchill in 
March. In that memorable speech he spoke of a council for 
Europe and a council for Asia. We may infer from what he 
said, as well as from what he did not say, that whatever 
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happens, Great Britain and Russia feel that the critical 
responsibility for keeping order in Europe is theirs. 

They are perfectly right in taking that position, first, 
because they can have no assurance of ultimate American 
collaboration in settling the problems of Europe and, second, 
because that job can best be done, in any event, by Great 
Britain and Russia. We should assent to their sharing that 
responsibility between themselves with sympathetic and help- 
ful aid from the United States. Our primary responsibilities 
are in this hemisphere and in the Western Pacific. This 
division of responsibility follows the dictates of nature, of 
convenience and of immediacy of interest. 

Let us hold fast to the fact that after victory, stability 
must depend upon the effective power and intelligence of the 
big four. These, being continental and intercontinental, can, 
by cooperation, reach all the great natural regions where lie 
most of the world’s resources. We may well recognize that 
the political structure of peace cannot be drawn now. But 
a few simple propositions can be ventured in the hope that, 
out of discussion, dn enlightened public opinion may be built 
for practicable international cooperaton. 

First, the function of any world political organization that 
is created should, for the time being, be limited to a gradual 
development of international objectives by joint discussion, to 
the direction of temporary tasks growing out of the war, 
such as policing and disarming the enemy and distributing 
food to the hungry, and to the temporary government of 
those areas which will be left without authority or order. 

Second, it should certainly provide a means for the con- 
tinuous consideration of all matters of common concern to 
all nations and peoples. 

Third, at the same time there should be created regional 
organizations, not necessarily subordinate to any world 
organization, consisting of the major powers with vital 
interest in each region. 

In the region of Europe, Western Asia and Africa, the 
members should be Great Britain and Russia at first, and 
ultimately, all European, Eastern Asiatic and African 
nations. The United States should have a limited member- 
ship in such a regional organization. 

In Pan-America, all nations of the Americas, including 
Canada, should form another such regional group. 

In Eastern Asia, a third regional group should be created, 
with China, Great Britain, Russia and the United States as 
its first members, others being admitted as such memberships 
prove practicable. 

These regional organizations or councils should assume 
very considerable authority within existing treaty obligations. 
They might well establish means of policing the permanent 
peace to follow the war, establish economic collaboration to 
further trade and access to raw materials and formulate rules 
and regulations governing transportation and communication 
within the region. 

The future stability of the world depends upon a clear 
recognition of the three-fold distinction between those matters 
that are of world-wide concern, those matters that are 
properly regional and those that are the immediate responsi- 
bility of each nation. Those distinctions must be made with 
the greatest of caution. The approach to them is over slippery 
ground. Impatience may lose us all the fruits of victory. 

The establishment of regional organizations can well 
remove from any general world council concern with all 
those matters of specific application which brought the 
League of Nations to ruin. Methods of keeping the peace 
will vary from region to region. Economic arrangements 
will vary. Problems of subject and backward peoples will 
certainly differ in each region. Sufficient unity among the 


regions will be assured by the fact that, to some degree, each 
of the big four would have interests in more than one of the 
regions. 

These rough suggestions have, it seems to me, one funda- 
mental merit. They are based not upon fond hopes of what 
human nature might be, but upon the realities of an imperfect 
world. They are based upon the inexorable facts of human 
nature, geography and economics. They are, moreover, based 
upon a belief that the people of this country as, indeed, 
throughout the world, will have an overmastering desire for 
peace which will make some form of international collabora- 
tion both necessary and opportune. To meet this demand will 
take the best statesmanship of which the world is capable, for 
we must not dash the hopes of men again. 

Our armed strength, after this war, coupled with our 
financial and industrial problems at home will be a double- 
edged temptation to launch into imperialism on a gigantic 
scale. There will be many who will say that the only way 
we can sustain our debt and meet our problem of unemploy- 
ment will be to exploit to the limit our advantages in the 
weaker spots in the world. Imperialism has always been born 
of those two parents—debt and want at home and great 
military power abroad. So we are faced not with the alterna- 
tives of which some people speak—not with a choice between 
international collaboration or isolation—but with a choice 
between stark imperialism and a measured, intelligent partici- 
pation in some such collaboration as I have suggested. We 
must find a way of participating in the creation of the world 
conditions which make for peace without, as George Wash- 
ington said, “inter-weaving our destiny” with every conflict 
in Europe and Asia. 

For we can fulfill our international obligations only as we 
preserve the integrity of our own nation. As I have seen the 
young in these past three years of trial, | have no fear that 
they will follow the fitful flares of twenty years ago. Every- 
where among them I have found a more vital concern with 
the ideals and origins of America. We may well look back 
to those origins as we prepare once more to meet the future. 
For independence and freedom were born in days of trial 
like ours. Those, too, were times that tried men’s souls. 

In bitter cold and blinding snow,'surrounded by an army 
that had melted away from thousands to hundreds—an 
army in full retreat after a dozen humiliating defeats—Tom 
Paine wrote these words on a drum head: “Tyranny, like 
hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have this consolation 
with us, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph. What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly; 
it is dearness alone that gives everything its value.” ‘That 
was written on the 23rd day of December, 1776, in the pres- 
ence of a tall man named Washington, who was bowed with 
the agony of a faltering nation. 

That same day, according to Howard Fast’s book, “The 
Unvanquished,” the ever-faithful General Nathaniel Green 
came to Washington with bad news of further losses. After 
his report, Green asked for further orders. 

What, he asked, were they to do now? 

Washington answered, “ ‘Cross the Delaware, I think.’ 

“*And then, sir?’ Green asked. 

“*When there is only one road, Nathaniel, you don’t 
need maps... . we will go on retreating. We will fight 
them through the forest. Beyond the forest. . . . 
No one has ever been there. Perhaps we shall be the first, 
Nathaniel. .. .’ 

“Those men left their signature for all time on that glori- 
ous retreat.... They left their trail of blood in the snow. 
Cornwallis . . . (needed) no hounds to follow; he remem- 
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bered to his dying day how he knew where (the Americans) 
walked.” 

That agonized red trail was the road to a republic. It 
still is the eternal reminder of what this republic cost. We 
cannot bear our duty lightly. We must keep the integrity 
of our country as our shield and buckler in the world which 
emerges from this war. 

In those days, a century and a half ago, clashing imperial 
designs threatened us on all sides. But, despite it all, we 
maintained our independence. We fought for our security. 
We knew then, and we should know now, that a nation 


cannot buy security in this world. Our future depends upon 
ourselves. No one can or will guarantee that. Our diplomacy 
must have a clear head and open eyes. We must say what 
we mean and mean what we say. We must avoid govern- 
ment by trickery and pretense. We must build on realities. 
Enlightened by freedom at home, backed by our incom- 
parable basis of independence, let us face the critical years 
ahead. Failure in war or in peace is not an American tradi- 
tion. At home and beyond the seas, “Let us raise a standard 


to which the wise and honest can repair: the rest is in the 
hands of God.” 


The Man Hitler Couldn’t Kill 


O SACRIFICE TOO GREAT 
By CAPTAIN aE. WINKLER, Former Officer of the German Luftwaffe 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club, Chicago, Ill., May 21, 1943 


ANUARY 13, 1933, was one of the darkest days in 
the history of mankind. You know it today, and hun- 
dreds of millions know it today. At 11:30 that morn- 

ing Paul von Hindenburg, the last President of the German 
Republic, signed a paper which gave a paper-hanger the 
right to take over. 

Adolf Schickelgruber became Chancellor of Germany. At 
this very moment there were very few inside Germany and 
inside Europe who realized the danger. At this moment I 
belonged to the German Army and thought I had every 
reason to be proud of my uniform. It was the uniform of 
an army whose existence was based upon our constitution, 
and the constitution of the free will of all people. That is 
what we thought. 

Two months later we young officers found out how 
double-crossed we were. Adolph von Stupnagel, today in 
charge of the Army of Occupation in France, came to our 
barracks, and asked every young officer whether he intended 
to join the new Nazi Army, or resign. The same thing 
happened all over Germany, and it is very little known in 
this country that about 2,400 young officers resigned. The 
greater part of them went over to Chiang Kai-shek to 
organize the Chinese armies for the Chungking government. 

Under the leadership of General Frudecker, who later 
came back to Germany and was murdered, another party 
went over to Jugoslavia and Russia to organize their armies. 
‘The rest remained inside Germany and hoped to be strong 
enough one day to overthrow Hitler and his gangster gov- 
ernment, but were betrayed. 

I am sure you all remember January 30, 1934. You have 
all read of the blood purge of that day when Roehm and 
several other German Generals, and many Nazi leaders 
were killed, but you did not read that during the next forty- 
eight hours about 68,000 men died in Germany and that the 
firing squads of SS, SA, and the Gestapo worked twenty- 
four hours a day. 

Now Hitler thought he had won the fight inside Germany, 
and decided to dissolve all the trade unions, fraternities, clubs 
and other organizations. He thought he could start the per- 
secution of the churches, and immediately started his per- 
secution of the Jews. He was badly surprised because he 
found a new bloc of opposition, this time created by church 
leaders, the Cardinals of Munich, Berlin, Westphalia, and 
other parts of Germany. They tried to form a new bloc, 
but it was too little and it was too late. 

At this very moment they asked me whether I wanted 


to take over the Catholic youth of Silesia. I knew what 
that meant. Hitler was waiting for our actions, and it 
was Rosenberg, the philosopher of the party who immediately 
attacked the Christian churches. He published his book: 
“The Might of the 20th Century.” 

Shortly after that we had our struggles with the SS, and 
the SA in the streets. We had riots and street fighting, 
and our boys died by the bullets of the Gestapo and the 
SA and SS gangsters. But nobody inside or outside of Ger- 
many was interested. 

When Hitler saw that, Goebbels, Himmler, Hitler & 
Company immediately dissolved every organization of Cath- 
olic or Protestant character. They immediately dissolved 
our schools, our monasteries, but still our priests lived and 
the ministers lived. 

Goebbels told the German people that they had to put 
them in jail because the priests and ministers of the Christian 
churches became criminals at the moment when they broke 
the laws concerning the exportation of money from Ger- 
many. But Goebbels saw the reaction because everybody 
inside Germany smiled. And we smiled because we knew 
our ministers and priests would have been delighted to import 
money and they never had enough to export. 

Then they found a new reason and they accused the priests 
and ministers of breaking the laws concerning morals. That 
was an awful serious charge. The Gestapo acted quickly, 
and 2,800 priests were arrested in one night. Nobody ever 
told you here in this country that the leadership of the 
Catholic church was wiped out in one night; thirty-eight 
leading personalities were murdered, including Dr. Klausner, 
Dr. Probst, Dr. Schmidt, and so on. Nobody spoke about 
that outside Germany. It was not interesting. In fact, five 
days later Hitler apologized to the Catholic part of Ger- 
many telling everybody who wanted to know that the Cath- 
olic leaders were killed by accident and by mistake. 

Now he thought he had won the fight inside Germany, 
and he immediately started to persecute the Jews. I will 
tell you frankly, gentlemen, I have never been a friend of 
the Jews; I have never been an enemy of the Jews; I did 
not know there was a problem with the Jews. But I began 
to understand, and I became a friend of the Jews the day 
when I saw them dying, murdered in the streets by the 
SA and the SS. 

When Hitler started to open persecution of the Jews 
something new came up, something nobody spoke about, 
something nobody saw, and something that everybody was 
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afraid to mention, but something the Gestapo and the Nazi 
gangsters feared like death because it was death for them; 
the underground. It was the first time in the history of the 
German nation that everybody learned to understand the 
other fellow; that professors and workers, physicians, and 
employees in offices, mine workers, and everybody collaborated 
and worked together in one movement; the underground. 

I am nineteen months in this country now and during 
those nineteen months I have found many movies and pic- 
tures, and have read many books and articles about this. I 
always had to smile because all those pictures, books and 
articles have always showed that the underground is victori- 
ous, and it is always the Gestapo which is fooled. That is 
not true. We have never been victorious. We may fool them 
from time to time. We can carry on our fight, and we can 
die, but we have never been victorious. 

But you may ask me: “Why underground? Why don’t 
you go along with Hitler?” I will tell you why. Because 
of our youth. 

I wish you would see our boys and girls today in Ger- 
many. I wish you would have seen them in 1933 and 1934, 
boys seven and eight years old who did not believe in God 
or in religion any more; boys who would tell you that 
religion is a Jewish invention which has to be exterminated ; 
boys who will tell you there is a difference between Planeta 
and Christ. Planeta was the man who murdered the Aus- 
a Chancellor, Dolfuss, and I assume you know who 
Christ is. 

And if you asked such a young boy: “What is the differ- 
ence?” He will tell you that Planeta died shouting: “Heil 
Hitler,” and he died like a martyr, but that Christ was a 
dirty Jewish coward who died whimpering on the cross. 

That is our youth today. Our boys, thirteen and fourteen 
years old, members of the Hitler Youth were educated to be 
spies on their parents, and they will tell you who ruled the 
home. They will tell you what you should do as fathers. 
And today in New York City at Fordham University there 
is a friend of mine teaching, one of the greatest leaders we 
had in our fight against Hitler. 

One of his friends came home one day who was the father 
of a 13-year-old boy. He said to his boy: “Listen here, you 
are working for the Hitler Youth five days a week. Now 
why don’t you work for the school at least one day?” This 
13-year-old boy told his father: “You shut up: I have been 
toiling five days for the party and my country, and two days 
are for my fun, and now I go to the movies. Heil Hitler.” 

The father told him: “No, you stop. You will stay home 
and work for the school.” And the boy told him: “By the 
way, I am a member of the Hitler Youth, and you are an 
enemy of the Government, don’t you know that.” The father 
said: “What do you mean by that?” “Well, I’ll tell you, 
co nrees if you don’t stop now the Gestapo will get you to- 
night.” 

And, gentlemen, everybody inside Germany, and I include 
my neighbor countries, who hear the words “the Gestapo 
will get you tonight,” become terror-stricken. The father 
asked the boy: “What do you mean by that?” He said: 
“T’ll tell you what I mean.” And he brought out of his 
pocket a book, and opened it and told his father this: “You 
remember that you said on June 14th here to your friends: 
‘Goering caused the fire in the Reichstag.’ Didn’t you say 
so? And what did you say on May 25th: ‘The Hitler gang- 
sters are preparing for a new war.’ Didn’t you say that? 
And what did you say about the people’s welfare money, 
the money collected for people’s welfare going into airplanes 
and tanks? Didn’t you say that?” 

“Now, I go to the movies. Heil Hitler.” And the boy 
went to the movies, and the father didn’t have the right to 


say one word more because he knew exactly that the boy 
would be down in the headquarters of the Hitler Youth, 
or he will talk to his Fuehrer, the leader of his group, and 
the next day two cars will be there, the Gestapo and the SS, 
and the father disappears and the mother disappears, or one 
of them. And maybe his mother five or six days later will 
get an invitation to come into the headquarters of the Ges- 
tapo. Every woman will rush down thinking they will see 
their husband, hoping to hear something from him. When 
she comes down she gets a bill to pay the expenses for the 
cremation. 

We have hundreds of proofs of this kind where the father 
was betrayed by his own son, and he died in a concentration 
camp prison or in the streets, thanks to his own child. 

And our girls today, and our girls in 1935, the State 
mothers. I wish you would see those girls, mere babes in 
arms, and I hope you never will go through what our fathers 
and mothers went through. They were afraid to talk to their 
girls and tell them what it means to be a mother at fourteen 
or fifteen years, because they knew exactly if they said one 
word too much something would happen to them. That is 
our youth. 

And then there was the persecution of the Jews. I told 
you about the Jews, and I wish every decent American would 
have the chance just one day to live in a ghetto, just to see 
what Hitler was doing there, just to go through the ghetto 
in the morning at 7:00 or 8:00 o’clock and to collect the 
corpses there thrown out of the houses by their own family 
members because they did not have any possibility to dig 
a grave, and to see what it means to live without fresh 
vegetables, foods, or fresh bread, with no medical assistance, 
no telephone, no street car, no taxies—nothing is permitted 
the Jews. 

The one thing they have is the yellow star of David, and 
they can go out of the ghettos between 10:00 and 4:00 in 
the afternoon and try to get something to eat for their fam- 
ilies. Very often they do not get anything. It is the task 
of the underground to bring those Jews of the ghetto food 
which they do in thousands and thousands of pounds col- 
lected during the daytime. It is up to the underground 
movement to smuggle this food into the ghettos, and not 
only food, but medical equipment, medicine, and physicians. 

I am very proud to tell you this now. It was a secret until 
now but I have the right to speak about it: since a few 
months ago thousands of dollars collected by organizations 
in this country are going into the underground movement 
in Europe. 

But at the moment when that fight began we were fighting 
alone and we were hopelessly alone. We tried to get some 
help from outside but nobody was interested. 

Then there is a third point of the underground fighting 
that is a most serious one: To kill or be killed. The SA, 
the SS, and the Gestapo know exactly that if they surprise 
the underground work they can’t get away with just arrest- 
ing them because every man and every woman in the danger 
of arrest will fight to the last moment. It is a fight of 
extermination between the underground movement and the 
Gestapo. Every man and woman who joins us today knows 
that on one of the 365 days of the year they will be lost 
when they once get into the hands of the Gestapo, and their 
last prayer will always be: “My God, let it be a quick death 
and not a slow one,” because they know what it means to 
die a slow death at the hands of the Gestapo. 

Despite this fact hundreds of thousands have joined us 
and the underground movement in Europe grows stronger 
and stronger. When I told you that every one of us know 
that one day out of 365 days will be the day of arrest, I 
knew that, too. 
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Gentlemen, please, when I tell you now my own story, 
don’t believe that I am alone. I am just one of hundreds 
of thousands who felt the same thing in the same way: 
Arrest by the Gestapo, concentration camp, and death. I 
am an exception because I am still alive and here in Amer- 
ica. But who made me an exception? I have to be thankful 
to flyers of the United States Army and Navy. I have to be 
thankful to the diplomatic corps of the United States. And 
I have to be thankful to the newspapermen of the New York 
Times, and to a Commander of the Navy today in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Those men made me an exception. Those 
men helped me to escape, and those men brought me to the 
United States of America; otherwise I would not be here. 

The Gestapo came one morning. They did not want to 
arrest me. No.- They had only three questions to ask, and 
to ask me those three questions they brought thirty-five men 
along. They occupied our building; eight men in my bed- 
room. And the questions were: 

One. The list of your members. Two. Who are your 
leaders? And, three. Where are your workers hidden? 
They said: “We know all about your underground activi- 
ties.” I told them I did not know anything about the under- 
ground; I do not have any list of members; and I do not 
have any leaders; | do not have any workers. They gave 
me three minutes’ time to remember those things. And, 
gentlemen, you may believe me, or not, three minutes can 
be awfully long in your life especially if you are standing 
in the middle of eight blackshirts, eight SS men at 4:00 
o’clock in the morning, and know exactly what will happen 
if you do not speak and you know what will happen if you 
speak. 

The three minutes were up, and they started to whip me, 
and they whipped me for seven hours. I lost consciousness, 
then I came to and again the questions. At 11:00 o'clock 
in the morning they decided finally to bring me to jail. I 
was a wreck; twenty-nine teeth knocked out, my jaw twice 
broken, and covered with blood. I did not know how I 
could stand it any longer. I was for twenty-four hours in 
prison and then came Prince Albrecht Street, and I hope that 
you here in this God-blessed country will never know what 
it means to be in Prince Albrecht Street. 

Prince Albrecht Street means the Gestapo headquarters 
building, and when we enter this building we know we will 
never be free again. But you did not know how greatly a 
human being can suffer. We stood outside in the yard for 
about five hours facing the wall, hands behind our head, 
waiting for a room, and every two or three minutes a young 
fellow will pass the line behind you and knock your face 
against the wall because you do not stand upright enough. 

And then we got our room, a room large enough for two, 
and we were nine in it. 

Then the next day came the questioning. I got the first 
blows before I entered the room because I forgot to say “Heil 
Hitler,” as I could not speak any more. My face was entirely 
swollen. So I had to go out and write on a piece of paper: 
“Heil Hitler,” and go in again, and then they started ques- 
tioning with the same questions, and the same treatment as 
before for two hours. 

After two hours they brought me back in my room, and I 
couldn’t stand upright any more. I couldn’t lay down. I 
couldn’t sit down any more. Gentlemen, I don’t know 
whether you ever read one of my books or articles, or 
whether you ever heard one of my talks, but you will always 
find that I mention two memories of two young boys which 
I will never forget. Their memories will live with me as 
long as I live, because when I entered my room those two 
boys gave me a lesson in brotherhood, and a better lesson 
no man could ever have. 


I was naked when I entered the room. There were some 
Communists in there, men I hated, and I fought them out- 
side. One of them gave me his shirt, took his coat off and 
gave me his shirt because I was naked; and the other took 
pieces of my pajamas and cleaned my body. I had to get 
some rest because the Gestapo promised to be back at 5:00 
o'clock, and to get some rest I had to kneel down and put 
my face against the wall. Those two young boys knelt down 
with me for five long hours and supported me in their arms. 
Both were shot the same evening. Their memories will live 
with me as long as I breathe. 

The Gestapo came back at 5:00 o’clock in the same room, 
with the same questions, the same treatment. Fortunately 
enough I lost consciousness immediately, and I came to when 
they burned the middle finger of my left hand and when 
they poured salt water in my eyes to see whether I am still 
alive. When they saw I was still alive the head of the gang 
said: “Put this swine on the chair; he is still alive.” 

In front of the table was a chair without arms and with- 
out a back. I could not sit upright alone any more and two 
blackshirts SS men got the order to keep me upright. My 
whole body was swaying up and down. I couldn’t understand 
anybody any more and I didn’t realize what he was asking, 
but I do remember that he asked me whether I wanted to 
sign a confession. No human being would have been able to 
sign anything under those circumstances. And he finally 
decided to finish the story. 

Gentlemen, what comes to me is not courage of my heart. 
Every physician in this country, in Switzerland, and in 
Spain, later on told me that it was the last instinct of a 
cornered animal, whatever it was. When I heard the click 
of the Mauser, when he gave the order for the two boys 
to jump aside, and he came up with his Mauser towards my 
heart, I did something for which I am not responsible. I 
jumped and I had my hands on his throat, and four men 
tried to take me off his throat and they couldn’t. 

Then came night. Everything went out. Six days later I 
came to in a hospital, the Traffic Police Hospital. I did not 
know what happened to me; I did not know how I came 
into this hospital; I didn’t remember anything. My face 
was all battered out of shape and my back was all gashed, 
and I was laying in water. This arm was in bandages, and 
my left leg the same thing. Out of my body came so many 
pieces of glass and rubber that I did not understand. 

Dr. Schuessler, the head of the Traffic Police Hospital 
told me five weeks later what happened. This gangster 
decided to finish me quickly but he was afraid to shoot, the 
coward, because he thought he would hit his own men. So 
they decided to finish the job with daggers. They lifted my 
feet up and they worked with daggers, and they finally 
thought I was dead so they threw me in the corner with all 
the other corpses to be burned the next day. During the 
trip from the Gestapo headquarters to the crematorium an 
old Republican policeman found I was still alive, found I 
was still breathing, and he brought me into the police hos- 
pital, and I spent six months and four days in this hospital 
without moving out of my bed. 

After six months and four days Dr. Schuessler told me I 
was his best experiment he ever had in his life. He told me 
I will never fly again, and I will never be able to drive 
a car again, or to swim, or go horseback riding again. I am 
happy to tell you today, gentlemen, I have my American 
log book, and I am flying again; I am swimming again; I 
am driving my car again; I am horseback riding again. But 
when I was told that I believed it. 

Let me tell you why. There was a bullet in my left leg; 
one dagger stab opened the right side entirely and a part 
of my intestines had to be removed; I have two dagger stabs 
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in the abdomen left. My left side was opened entirely, and 
the muscles were cut into the kidneys. Two dagger stabs 
in my stomach. The right elbow was entirely broken and 
splintered. My skull was fractured; twenty-nine teeth out, 
and my jaw twice broken. 

That was the result of questioning by the Gestapo. That 
was the way I was treated by the Gestapo and the Nazi 
party after I had been in the armed forces for seven years 
and six months. 

Well, I thought then that that was bad enough but I did 
not know the Gestapo. First I went to a concentration 
camp where I was kept in total darkness for forty-two days 
and nights in chains, without seeing sunshine or light, with- 
out having any clothes, and without being able to wash 
myself. I was tortured by the SS. They called it education 
and all that. And they beat me because I refused to eat beans 
as I cannot eat beans, with my stomach. But it wasn’t the 
worst thing to be left there bloody and dirty. No, the worst 
is to be there night after night and day after day. You did 
not know when the night was and when the day was, and 
you would hear sometimes the opening of doors and the last 
shouts of men who did not want to die; sometimes boys 
seventeen and eighteen years crying: “Mother, I don’t want 
to die,” and then the shots, and then again deadly silence. 
And you know another one is gone. And you are waiting 
wondering whether the next door will be your door, or not. 

Forty-two days and nights of that kind of existence can 
be forty-two eternities. It was there I found a piece of glass. 
Whenever I wash my hands I look at those scars on my left 
hand. I took this glass in my mouth but the chains were 
not long enough so I did not get it deep enough in my wrist 
otherwise I would have opened my veins. 

After this concentration camp came Dachau. You have 
heard of Dachau. It was here where I got my greatest 
decorations, decorations which Fifth Columnists and Nazi 
sympathizers in this country do not like to see on my body 
because they will stay on my body as long as I live as signs 
of Hitler’s new order, signs of Hitler’s new culture and 
civilization. 

Dr. Schumacher, the head of the Gestapo in Munich, and 
Commander Roedel, one of the most notorious gangsters in 
Germany, today Commander of the 14th Infantry, brought 
me to Munich and questioned me about a young Catholic 
fellow whose name was Prator. I refused to know him. I 
told them I never heard his name and I never had anything 
to do with him. I told them that I did not know what they 
are speaking about. When I refused to know him they 
brought him in. I looked at his body and said: “No, I don’t 
know him,” but I felt like a traitor because he was a good 
friend of mine before. 

However, I thought that it would not matter because he 
would never be able again to recognize me as he was dying, 
but I was wrong. The Commander of the Gestapo there 
told me: ““We don’t want to soil our hands with your dirty 
blood. We will bring you back to Dachau and the SS in 
Dachau will make you talk.” 

Roedel brought us back to Dachau, and about 1:00 o’clock 
in the morning they took us out of our rooms and they put 
whips in our hands and ordered us to whip each other until 
one of us would confess. Well, I wouldn’t whip him, and 
he would not whip me, so they whipped us for ten minutes. 
I thought the story would be over now. But it was not. 

Commander Roedel himself with four men came in my 
room the next day and they brought me on the X-table in 
the prison. It is called the X-table because they cross your 
hands and legs and bind them under the table in an X-form 
and they will start whipping you and whipping you and 
asking you questions. If you do not answer those questions 


then they put two wooden balls on your back and they whip 
always between those two wooden balls, the same spot, and 
believe me every time the whip touches your body you think 
you are going to come apart. 

If any of you gentlemen should be in such a position one 
day I can give you a nice bit of consolation. Let them whip 
you for ten or fifteen minutes. You will think you will die. 
But after fifteen minutes they can continue to whip you for 
hours and hours and you do not have any pains any more. 
I do not know why. But the brain does not register any 
more and you do not feel anything. Nobody knew that better 
than Commander Roedel who brought out his pocket-knife 
and who sat down on the table and he said: “If you don’t 
answer my questions now, you dirty black swine, I will sign 
you for the rest of your life.”” Whenever he asked me a 
question and he didn’t get an answer he made a cross in my 
back, and today I have about twenty crosses on my back, 
and I am awfully proud of my decorations. 

How often Fifth Columnists in this country tell me it 
is a lie, it is a dirty American lie, dirty American propaganda, 
dirty British propaganda, dirty Jewish propaganda, and even 
dirty Russian propaganda, but then I take off my clothes, 
and they stop talking about that. 

Dr. Schumacher, the Commander in Munich, ordered me 
transferred to Estenauer, the concentration camp in the 
swamps. You have heard about the camp in the swamps. 
Very few ever come back from there. And it was here that 
I lived through the darkest day in the history of the German 
people. 

You have read, I am sure, about November 10, 1938, 
when the young Jew whose name was Greenspahn, killed 
von Roth, the German diplomat in Paris. I wish you would 
have seen what happened in Germany this day. Every Jewish 
temple was blown up. Forty-two Catholic and Protestant 
churches went the same way, were blown up or burned down, 
because they did not know the difference. Every Jew was 
arrested the next day. Thousands and thousands died in the 
streets under the knives of Hitler Youth, SA and SS men. 
They later called it: “The night of the long knives,” you 
remember. 

We got fifty of those Jews at Camp Estenauer. They 
arrived at 3:00 o’clock. I do not want to tell you what they 
suffered between 3:00 and 5:00, but at 5:00 o’clock von 
Richtofen, a member of one of the oldest families in Ger- 
many, gave the order that every dirty Jew still able to dig 
his own grave has to start digging. Everybody who was still 
able to dig started digging, and forty-five minutes later the 
machine-guns in the towers and the rifles of the SA and SS 
finished the job. 

And that was the first time that the Nazi gangsters dared 
to shoot 150 innocent hostages in ten minutes. And nobody 
outside of Germany was interested. Nobody inside Europe 
realized the danger. 

Oh, you could do business with Hitler, couldn’t you? And 
it could not happen in France, Holland, in Norway, in Bel- 
gium, in Poland; it could never happen. 

Then came the day I was free. We escaped into Switzer- 
land, my father-in-law, four friends of mine, and myself. 
We crossed the border, we crossed the mine fields, we crossed 
the block houses, and then we were in Switzerland. Once 
in Switzerland we thought we were safe now. We thought 
that every decent human being outside of Germany would 
be a natural enemy of Schickelgruber and his gang, but in 
fact we were badly fooled. Why? Because Goebbel’s propa- 
ganda and Goebbel’s agents were much stronger than we 
were, and thousands of them were sent around in Europe 
with hundreds and thousands of dollars at their disposal, 
and they prepared the peoples of Europe for their conquests. 
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I had a most interesting conversation on August 27, 1939. 
The British Ambassador in Berne, Switzerland, gave a 
cocktail party for one of the best known Generals there who 
had come back from India. He was to be honored as a guest 
at this party and I had the honor also to be there. I asked 
his excellency whether he knows what is going on in Ger- 
many since this morning. It was August 27th. He told me: 
“Of course we know. Hitler is just preparing a new bluff. 
He will not be able to do anything in Europe with his 400 
airplanes and 600 tanks.” 

Yes, but four times twenty-four hours later Hitler told 
them what he had. September Ist at 4:00 o’clock in the 
morning he started the war and he told them. He attacked 
Poland with about 10,000 tanks and 12,000 airplanes. You 
know what happened in Poland. The Polish people believed 
Goebbel’s propaganda, and Poland eighteen days later saw 
their last Polish soldier disarmed. Do not permit anyone 
to tell you that those were normal successes of a normally 
strong German army. No, gentlemen. I saw it happen. 
It was a success of the enormously strong Goebbel’s propa- 
ganda, and the enormous quantity of propagandists and Fifth 
Columnists in Poland. It was their victory in collaboration 
with the German army. 

Then you know what happened in Norway and Denmark. 
He promised the King of Denmark that he will never attack 
Denmark. When he signed the non-aggression pact he prom- 
ised the King of Norway the same thing. At the same time 
they were making this pact, the German Ship Altmark was 
attacked by the Royal Air Force in Norwegian waters. You 
know what happened in Norway. Instead of refusing the 
protest of the German government the Norwegian govern- 
ment gave orders to the Norwegian navy to put every ship 
under steam, and protect every German merchant vessel 
going to Narvak for iron ore. They trusted the word of 
Hitler and his gangsters. They did not know that the 
Norwegian navy, the Norwegian battleships, cruisers and 
torpedo boats protected the German army going up to Nor- 
way, which they did on March 10, 1940. It was the Nor- 
wegian navy which brought the German ships there, and 
those German ships were crowded with thousands of soldiers 
under decks. 

When they arrived on March 10, 1940, at 7:00 o’clock 
in the morning they started the war with Norway. Again 
we see the preparations of Goebbels and Himmler. We see 
the Quislings coming out. We see the civilians suddenly 
appearing with Swastikas on their arms and with sub- 
machineguns under their arms, with pockets full of hand- 
grenades, occupying roofs, broadcasting stations, railroad 
stations, and all other installations. You know what hap- 
pened in Norway. It was the end of Norway. 

Again they promised the King of Belgium and the Queen 
of the Netherlands: “I do not have any intention to attack 
you”—until May 10th. And then came May 10th and the 
western part of Europe slept the deepest sleep any govern- 
ment could sleep, but on May 10th they woke up in a hurry 
and it was too late. On May 10th in the morning Hitler 
took the Netherlands, and again we see those Fifth Colum- 
nists, suddenly appearing on the roofs with Swastikas and 
sub-machineguns. We see the Fifth Columnists coming 
down in parachutes from airplanes, and being led into the 
cities from every direction. 

You know that Rotterdam was taken long before the 
German army reached the outskirts of Rotterdam. The same 
thing happened in Belgium. 

And then came June 14, 1940, the occupation of Paris 
and the end of Europe. 

It took him exactly thirty-four days, thirty-four days to 
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knock out three of the greatest armies in Europe, the Bel- 
gium army, the Dutch army, and the French army. 

I wish you would have seen the French army pouring 
into Switzerland, as I have seen it, one division after an- 
other, hundreds of brand new tanks, with the crews sitting 
on top of those tanks singing and drinking and saying that 
the war was over for them. Everybody thoucht that Hitler 
would keep his promise to take back the German army of 
occupation two weeks from then. Well, they are still there. 

Then came the day that the Gestapo did not like me any 
more in Switzerland. They did not like me or my broad- 
casts, and the Swiss police recommended that I leave Switz- 
erland because hundreds had been kidnapped from Switzer- 
land and brought over to Germany and executed immediately 
after their arrival. 

I had to leave Switzerland. I went over to France, and 
from France into Spain. Once in Spain I thought now I 
can stay here because Spain is a Catholic country, and I had 
so many recommendation letters to the highest American 
diplomats and the highest British diplomats and the highest 
church authorities. 

After I delivered my last letter, Commander Easton of 
the British Embassy called me into his office and he said, 
“Captain, do you know that you are being double-crossed 
again? Do you know that the German Gestapo in Spain 
has their own concentration camp; that there is a German 
concentration camp in Madrid with its own prison, and the 
German Gestapo has two airplanes going every day to 
Stuttgart with prisoners? Do you know that you are going 
to leave Madrid immediately ? 

I did not know how to manage that. I couldn’t take a 
train, I couldn’t take a plane. In Seville I had American 
friends, and I am delighted to give you today all their names 
and all their addresses and organizations because all of 
them are back in this good country. 

Tom Hamilton was the one who saved my life, the same 
Tom Hamilton who is now in Washington in the Navy De- 
partment. Director Greer of the United States Red Cross 
brought me to Seville in his automobile together with two 
other American citizens, one a correspondent of the New 
York Times in Spain. 

And so I got to Seville, but there we found that the 
Gestapo were all over the city and we had to leave. Back 
to Madrid where I could not spend more than twenty-four 
hours without having a Corps Diplomatique card. I did not 
know what to do. I decided to see the British Ambassador. 
By this time I was a nervous wreck and again it was Tom 
and Ethel Hamilton who invited me to stay with them. I 
stayed with them more than two months. 

Then the Commander of the British Intelligence said that 
I had forty-eight hours to leave Spain because in forty-eight 
hours the German Gestapo will know where you are. I had 
no passports, no visas, no tickets, no American money, and 
you have to have good American money if you want to leave 
Spain for America. They do not accept Spanish money any 
more. But I had American friends. 

American Ambassador Wedell, and Mrs. Virginia Wedell, 
and Commander Bryant, a Commander in the United States 
Navy today in Washington, D. C., and all the other mem- 
bers of the United States Embassy, and the British Embassy 
helped me. We worked forty-eight hours and after forty- 
eight hours I had a country where I could go to, and I had 
my visas, and I had my tickets, and I had $3,600 collected 
in cash by my American friends to pay for the tickets. 

But I couldn’t leave Spain because at the last moment 
a new order came out that every alien residing in Spain 
more than twenty-four hours had to have a safe-conduct 
permit before he leaves Spain. That meant that if you were 
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of Italian, German, or Spanish nationality you would have 
to see those Ambassadors and get permission to leave. Of 
course I knew that the German Ambassador, Baron von 
Stoerrer, would have been delighted to give me a paper 
saying that I had never been wanted in Germany. After 
that I would have to see the head of the German Embassy, 
Dr. Lawrence, and Dr. Lawrence, of course, would have 
done me the favor immediately ; and after that I would have 
to see the head of the Spanish Embassy, and he would have 
signed this paper, too. 

I knew it would be very hard for me to get these papers, 
but I had American and British friends. This time I can’t 
give you names, but between you and me I think at least 
one of those gentlemen was an expert in the imitation of 
signatures because about two hours later I had this paper 
signed by the German Ambassador, Baron von Stoerrer, 
signed by Dr. Lawrence, signed by the Spanish authorities, 
with all the stamps necessary for me to leave Spain. 


We went to Seville, took a steamer, and we arrived in this _ 


country. Gentlemen, I wish every American man, woman 
and child would know what you have in this country, would 
know where you live and what you enjoy; would know what 
it means to come out of darkness, persecution and hell, to a 
country like this. 

I walked around in New York for days and was always 
afraid if two gentlemen came toward me because I was still 
living under the dread of the Gestapo. In looking in the 
faces of the people I discovered something here. Everybody 
in Europe has an expression of fear and distress on his face. 
You do not have.it here. You can speak in your family in 
the presence of your children. You are not afraid that your 
children will go to the Gestapo. You do not distrust your 
wife. You know she does not go to the Gestapo. You know 
there is no Gestapo in this country. 

Now, gentlemen, you have another thing, and thousands 
of Americans do not appreciate it, and that is lights: Just 
electric lights in the streets. I wish when you go down 
through the streets tonight, you look up to your electric 
lights and say: “God, I thank you that our lights are still 
burning,” because as long as your lights are burning in your 
streets during the night you do not have to be afraid of 
Gestapo terror. You do not have to be afraid of machinegun 
bullets, of bombs, and other things, as long as the lights are 
burning all over America. 

And then whenever I start talking and tell my American 
friends about Fifth Columnists here, they do not believe 
one word. This can’t happen in America. American 
Fifth Columnists organization? It is impossible. It is true 
that you have the cooperation of the police force and the 
F.B.I., and I think those boys of the F.B.I. do a wonder- 
ful job. 

Oftentimes you do not know what they do because they 
do not boast, but I will tell you just at the moment when 
the Fifth Column here was ready to prepare to go to work 
the F.B.I. captured more than 4,000 firearms and sub- 
machineguns; more than 360,000 rounds of ammunition 
which came into your country; more than fourteen short- 
wave transmitters in that organization. 

You know what happened to all those propagandists. One 
of the niain leaders of the Fifth Column was in your coun- 
try, a laly of breeding and culture who was sent over to 
your country to divide and prepare you for conquering. She 
said she was here just to enjoy the American way of life. 
She came to your country with hundreds of thousands of 
dollars at her disposal, and she went from one country club 
to another, from one group to another, telling you how 
wonderful Hitler was, and that he never has any intention 
of attacking America. 

As to the submarine danger she said he just has three 


submarines which are used for parade purposes. After some 
time the F.B.I. caught her. If you want to know her name 
and address I am delighted to give it to you. It is Princess 
Stephanie Hohenlohe, and her address for at least the dura- 
tion, and I hope ten years longer than that, is the prison 
at Ellis Island. 

Then after Baron von Opel and 2,800 leaders of the 
Fifth Column were arrested by the F.B.I. nothing was ever 
published of it. If I told you about the preparation of 
saboteurs in this country you would not believe it. But I 
was in the German armed forces and General Ludendorf 
was one of our teachers. 

You can go into the libraries and look up the book written 
by General Ludendorf on total warfare. General Luden- 
dorf promised to blow up your department stores, your 
churches, and theaters at the moment when they were 
crowded, so as to break the morale of the people. He promised 
that ten years ago, and nobody believed it. 

Then something happened in New York, something funny. 
A gentleman was crossing 42nd Street and Broadway and 
he was not quick enough. He was supposed to be a Spanish 
gentleman. He was fatally injured, and they took him to 
a hospital where he died a half hour later. Shortly there- 
after four distinguished gentlemen appeared at the hospital 
and inquired about him. They were not interested in his 
corpse but were just interested in his clothes. 

One of the nurses was very clever. She thought there 
was something queer, so she notified the F.B.I. You know, 
the F.B.I. are very curious sometimes. They looked at this 
man’s clothes and they even looked inside of the clothes. 
When they looked inside of the clothes they found a list of 
thirty-eight leading saboteurs who were placed in the coun- 
try. They found the location of a most powerful short-wave 
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transinitter which was in permanent contact with the Ger- 
man Gestapo in Hamburg. 

The F.B.I. took over the short-wave transmitter in Long 
Island. and contacted the Gestapo in Hamburg. They re- 
mained in permanent contact with the Gestapo in Hamburg 
who were thrilled at the good work of their spies in Long 
Island. To show their satisfaction they sent $25,000 to 
Long Island. 

Gentlemen, between you and me, I think that was the first 
and last time that the F.B.I. of the United States was paid 
by the Gestapo in Germany. 

They are still working in your midst. Six weeks ago here 
in Chicago there was a pamphlet posted on the walls which 
said: “Why are you sacrificing, you Americans? Why are 
you sacrificing your coffee; why are you sacrificing your fine 
boys to the dirty Bolsheviks, the dirty Jews, and the dirty 
English ?” 

In England they have the same thing. I am sure many of 
you have had the paper put in your hands which said: “Who 
was the first man to sink a Jap battleship; who was the 
first man to arrive in Africa; who was the first man in the 
Solomons; who was the first man who got four new tires 
for his car? The Jew.” That, gentlemen, would have been 
a joke, it would have been a funny joke if the German short 
wave would not have broadcast this four weeks before it was 
ever printed in your country. That is a proof that they have 
an organization, a wonderful one. There is another story 
about that concerning a broadcast from Germany to Amer- 
ica. It is a long poem which ends up saying that there will 
come a day for the capitalist and the dirty Jew here in the 
United States. This poem was collected in Boston, in New 
Orleans, San Francisco, in New York and in Chicago on 
the same day, the same afternoon. Does that prove some- 
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thing? It proves that they have an organization and they 
are still working. 

“Divide, confuse, and we will win.” You will see Ger- 
man prisoners very soon here around Chicago and in the 
middlewest and you will have an opportunity to talk to them. 
You will be surprised how sure they are that you can’t take 
a war; how sure they are that Hitler will win the war. 
Hitler said that he had $45,000,000 to spend in propaganda 
in America, and he said that he knows he will be victorious 
because he will divide and conquer. 

Gentlemen, every boy who is living today, every one of 
your friends in the Army and Navy and the Marines, every 
single father, sister, mother, and brother, all of them behind 
the lines should always keep their eyes open and never say 
anything to stab our servicemen in the back. I hope you do 
not fall for the same tricks that every other people in Europe 
fell for. Those boys are fighting out there knowing they 
can count on you, and why? Because they know you are 
Americans. 

Sometimes I am surprised if I hear ladies complaining 
that they do not have any silk stockings any more, or that 
they do not have a car to drive them to a bridge party and 
they have to take the street car. Gentlemen, I have only one 
wish,—to take those ladies over with me to Europe at this 
very moment and give them a chance to talk to the people 
in Greece, in Holland, in Belgium, and France, and to ask 
them: “When did you have the last time silk stockings? 
When did you sit the last time in an automobile? And what 
would you do to be free again?” I can tell you what they 
would say. TRey would sacrifice the last boy to fight, and 
they would sacrifice the last cent they have to be free again. 
But they know it is too late. And knowing it is too late they 
are looking toward you Americans. 

I do not exaggerate when I tell you that millions and 
millions are looking towards you; millions and hundreds of 
millions are praying in every language for you, that God 
may give you the strength to bring them back to freedom 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

I know there will be such a day, the last day of this war. 
Gentlemen, the last day of this war you will go down to 
your monuments and you will see your boys, boys who 
never will come back again, boys who died somewhere out- 
side that you may live free and happy inside of this God- 
blessed country. And you will tell those boys in those 
shadows how you appreciate their death, and you will thank 
them and tell them that they did not die in vain; that you 
will continue to live free of slavery and the Gestapo and 
terror. 

And, gentlemen, I think the same day I will have the 
right to speak to millions over in Europe, and I will have 
the right to speak to those millions of innocent killed Jews, 
and to those hundreds of thousands of innocent killed host- 
ages over there. I will have the right to speak to my 142 
boys I have lost in my organization. And I will have the 
right to tell them that they did not die in vain either. Their 
death and their sacrifice was preparation for the victory of 
today. And I will tell them that we are free again all over 
the world, thanks to them, and to the people of the United 
States of America. 

Gentlemen, I am sure of one thing: If one of those under- 
ground fighters could speak, one, just one of my 142 boys, 
they would send me back into your country thanking you 
for everything which you have done because you made their 
death worth while, and bless you. And they would send you 
a message,—a message which burns today in the heart of 
every man and woman who loves freedom and happiness. 

This message is: “God bless America.” 
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